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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


THERE are two attributes which will be conceded, without a 
dissentient voice, to the leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Lords—intellectual ability and illustrious descent. The 
Marquis of Salisbury is the highest embodiment of the principle 
of a hereditary peerage now living. He is a student and a 
scholar; history, physical science, and theology have alike engaged 
his attention. As a politician he is a debater of great power 
and readiness; as an orator, he is fluent, impassioned, vehement. 
His faculty of illustration is remarkable, his command of the English 
language is complete. He is surpassed by no one for the felicity 
and incisiveness of his diction, or for the neatness and bitterness of 
his epigrams. He would be a force of the first order in any political 
assembly ; in any society, however gifted and brilliant, he would 
excite interest and compel respect. The position which belongs to 
him by right of birth has only served as a pedestal for the conspi- 
cuous display of splendid natural endowments and rare educa- 
tional acquisitions. His academic sympathies and achievements, 
combined with a dignified urbanity of manner, render him an 
ideally perfect chancellor of Oxford University. The portion of 
a younger son would not allow his talents to rust, and he found 
that a seat in Parliament was not inconsistent with the adoption of 
literature as a career. He made his mark at once, and whether in 
daily or weekly papers or in quarterly reviews, his style was recog- 
nised as that of one of the most competent and finished writers of his 
time. To quickness of perceptior and a penetrating insight into 
fallacies of argument, he united from the first an extraordinary 
power of work. The ease, quickness, and thoroughness with which 
he mastered the official business of the Secretary of State for India, 
are admitted on all sides. He exhibited the same patient industry, 
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and crowned it with the same brilliant results when, some years 
later, he was appointed to the Foreign Office. It would indeed, one 
might think, be impossible, in enumerating the qualities desirable 
for the equipment of an English statesman, to mention any not pos- 
sessed by Lord Salisbury. 
Yet what is the harvest which his great parts and opportunities 
have yielded him, and what is the place which at the present 
moment he must, as an English statesman, be said to fill? Lord 
Salisbury has now been for more than three years the titular leader of 
the Conservative party in the Upper House,—the unchallenged Tory 
candidate for the Premiership. Even while Lord Beaconsfield was 
alive Lord Salisbury was looked upon as his destined successor. No 
person appreciated more highly the capacities of the most intractable 
of his colleagues than Mr. Disraeli, and when in 1867 Lord Car- 
narvon and Lord Salisbury left the Derby-Disraeli Government on 
the Reform Bill, it was the leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons who exclaimed, “ Robert Cecil we must get back 
at any cost.” Six years later “ Robert Cecil” was recovered, and 
took office under Mr. Disraeli as Secretary of State for India. Appeal 
had been successfully made to an ambition which no one will deny 
was legitimate and honourable. It is probable that if Lord Salisbury 
had been told half a decade previously that he would yet again serve 
under the man he had denounced in the House of Commons as respon- 
sible for a “ political betrayal which has no parallel in our Parlia- 
mentary annals,” he would have indignantly denied the possibility 
of such a thing. If it is said that Lord Salisbury’s invectives against 
Mr. Disraeli were struck out in the heat of Parliamentary debate, and 
did not reflect his deliberate judgment, it may be well to refer 
the reader to his more judicial estimate of the entire transaction 
recorded in the Quarterly Review for October, 1867. ‘In what 
terms,” he then asked, “ will the calm judgment of posterity estimate 
the measures of the successful politicians? If they wish to seek for 
an historical parallel they will have to go back far in our annals. 
They will find none for the period during which Parliamentary 
Government has existed. Neither the recklessness of Charles Fox, 
nor the venality of Henry Fox, nor the cynicism of Walpole will 
furnish them with a case in point. They will have to go back to 
the time when the last revolution was preparing, to the days when 
Sunderland directed the council, and accepted the favours of James 
while he was negotiating the invasion of William.” But no 
reasonable person would think of condemning Lord Salisbury because 
in 1873 he consented to co-operate with the statesman whom six 
years earlier he had vilified as an apostate. The associations of 
politics are as strange, as unforeseen, and as ineyitable as the 
proverbial fellowships of misfortune. It would be a monstrous 
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doctrine to propound that the most embittered enemies of yesterday 
may not be the party associates and accomplices of to-morrow or 
to-day. Lord Randolph Churchill is understood to disapprove the 
attitude taken by Lord Salisbury towards the Reform Bill. But who 
will maintain that upon this account the leader of the fourth party 
should abstain from accepting office in any Government which Lord 
Salisbury may hereafter form ? 

Mention has only now been made of the distrust and dislike 
with which Lord Salisbury once regarded his late chief to show 
that it was not presumably without an effort, without possibly some 
violation of his prejudices or sacrifice of his convictions and scruples, 
that eleven years ago he took the oath of allegiance to Mr. 
Disraeli. For such an effort, for such a sacrifice, he must have 
expected a substantial return. Has he obtained it? At the present 
moment does Lord Salisbury stand better or worse than he did a decade 
since in the opinion of his party, of the country, and finally of him- 
self? Looked at from the point of view not so much of a great 
aristocrat as of an exceedingly able man, has he succeeded in turning 
that ability to an account at all commensurate with the severity of the 
self-control which he has exercised? In the first session of the 
Parliament which returned the Conservatives to power, there arose a 
difference of opinion between the Prime Minister and Lord Salisbury 
on the subject of the Public Worship Regulation Bill. Mr. Disraeli 
made no attempt to conceal his contempt for his colleague’s objec- 
tions to the measure. There were some who anticipated Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation after he had been described by his chief as “a 
great master of gibes and flouts and jeers,” and though Mr. Disraeli, 
- who perhaps regretted the expression after it had dropped from his 
lips, immediately wrote a letter to his noble friend, in which he said 
that he had been “ attempting a humorous apology of him which 
might not look well in print,” even the Christian charity of Lord 
Salisbury was not perhaps proof against a feeling of momentary 
annoyance. It is unnecessary to dwell upon Lord Salisbury’s 
Indian Administration or its results. They were set forth in no 
exaggerated language by Sir William Harcourt in a speech delivered 
in October, 1879. “The whole of his Indian Administration 
has been marked by one leading characteristic, a fixed resolve to 
set aside the experience and judgment of those who have real know- 
ledge of India. He has trampled down all the checks, he has 
eluded all the barriers which Parliament had designed to control a 
rash and inexperienced Secretary of State.” This indictment is not 
@ question of opinion, but a matter of historical record. Lord 
Northbrook resigned the Indian Viceroyship because he would not 
_ be responsible for the results of an attempt to force a Resident upon 

Cabul. Lord Lytton, was appointed with a commission to give effect to 
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this policy. It was carried out, and the result was massacre 
ind war. 

When Lord Salisbury went to the Foreign Office in 1878, he im- 
oressed alike his subordinates and the public with his capacity, and 
sis absorbing passion for work. He mastered the business of the 
department with a promptitude and thoroughness which testified 
triumphantly to his intellectual power. But he had not made any 
very considerable advance in public opinion. He had failed at the 
Constantinople Conference of 1876, and though Lord Beaconsfield,— 
who, by the way, had pleasantly remarked that he could not. think 
f Lord Salisbury’s journey to the assemblage of the Plenipotentiaries 
without being reminded of an impecunious gentleman who to while 
the time away went to some gratuitous place of public amusement,— 
subsequently said that he had only failed because success was impos- 
sible, there existed a strong suspicion that General Ignatieff had 
proved his superior in the tactics of diplomacy, and that he had not 
been cordially supported by his Government at home. Whatever 
truth there may have been in the rumours of the period, it will not 
be forgotten that while Lord Salisbury was at the Turkish capital, 
there appeared in the morning newspaper, which enjoyed the special 
confidence of Lord Beaconsfield in matters of foreign policy, an 
irticle in specially leaded type, disclaiming all responsibility on the 
part of ministers for the steps supposed to be taken in the Gladstone 
lirection of coercing the Turk, by the extraordinary representative 
of England on the Bosphorous, An Austrian diplomatist who was 
then in London and occupied an intermediary position of a peculiar 
kind between Lord Beaconsfield’s private secretary and the editor of 
the journal in question might, perhaps, if he were disposed, throw 
some light upon this incident. But whatever may have been the 
mutual relations of Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield at this 
time, it is certain that they developed into a condition of reciprocal 
cordiality and respect, fairly satisfactory if somewhat superficial, a 
year or two later. 

On the meeting of Parliament in January, 1878, Lord Beaconsfield 
lenied that there had ever been any difference between ‘his own 
opinions and those of any of his colleagues, meaning Lord Derby and 
Lord Carnarvon. Lord Salisbury endorsed this view by attributing 
‘he rumours of ministerial dissensions to “ our old friends the news- 
papers.” Yet at the very moment when these statements were made, 
Lord Salisbury knew as well as Lord Beaconsfield that Lord Carnar- 
von’s pacific address to the South African merchants on the second 
ff the month had been severely rebuked by his chief him- 
elf, that the Colonial Secretary’s resignation was in the Prime 
Minister’s hand, and that the Cabinet’s resolution to send the fleet to 


_ the Dardanelles had been summarily cancelled in order that the split in 
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the Government might not be known to the world. Lord Salisbury’s 
most historical and solemn asseverations on foreign policy, during 
the eventful six months which immediately followed, proved to be 
on a par, so far as credibility was concerned, with this remarkable 
protestation. The agreement with Count Schouvaloff, prematurely 
disclosed by the G/obe newspaper, was described by him, after he had 
succeeded Lord Derby as foreign Minister, as “ wholly unauthentic, 
and as not deserving the confidence of your lordships’ House.” Lord 
Grey at once extracted from this general assertion a special and 
explicit assurance that the retrocession of Bessarabia was not con- 
templated. In that sense it was interpreted by the whole country and 
by Europe. Then came the Berlin Congress. Lord Salisbury was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s associate at this assemblage of European plenipoten- 
tiaries ; but though on their return to England Lord Beaconsfield 
insisted that it was his Foreign Secretary who had ever pulled the 
labouring oar, it was certainly not Lord Salisbury who had chiefly 
profited by the proceeding. In the autumn of 1879 a meeting took 
place between Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington, then the Foreign 
Minister of France, on the subject,of Egypt and Greece. This inter- 
view was declared by the ministerial press to have been eminently 
satisfactory. The French and Italian newspapers, however, were 
not so credulous. What, they asked, were Lord Salisbury’s promises 
and protestations really worth ? and was he not ready to promise, 
and, if needs be, to threaten everything or nothing? He was com- 
pared to the spendthrift who, so long as the bill is signed and some- 
thing in the nature of a loan forthcoming, cares not what is the total 
for which he has made himself legally liable. He had, we were 
reminded, menaced in his famous circular—the most imposing docu- 
ment with which a Foreign Minister had ever signalised his accession 
to power—“ Russia with all the terrors of war.” He had given the 
Sultan his word that the influence of Turkey should be supreme in 
the Balkan peninsula; he had assured Italy that she should have 
her due share in the management of the affairs of the Khedive. He 
had solemnly promised his own countrymen that the authority of 
England in Egypt should remain absolute and unimpaired. Did not 
every one, so the Continental journals asked, know what was the 
sequel of this and of many other solemn undertakings to the same 
effect? The Italian Funfulla went so far as to assert that Lord 
Beaconsfield had cast upon Lord Salisbury his evil eye, and that the 
English Foreign Minister had become in consequence a new creature. 
This is not the place in which to trace the successive stages of 
Lord Salisbury’s foreign administration till the crash came in 1880. 
Many months before the constituencies pronounced against the Con- 
servative Government, Lord Salisbury’s influence and credit as a 
statesman had sustained a serious shock. So completely was this 
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the case, that his audacious declaration that the cause of the Zulu 
war was the Zulu invasion of Natal attracted little attention. Lord 
Salisbury had stooped to conquer, and as yet victory seemed as. 
remote as ever. He had silenced the angry pleadings of his political 
conscience against Lord Beaconsfield. He had adopted Lord 
Beaconsfield as his master, and he had lost caste with his country- 
men. Here, they argued, was an English noble of high degree 
who had once set an imposing example of political disin- 
terestedness and chivalry, and who, both in his writings and 
speeches, never wearied of insisting upon the obligation imposed 
on English statesmen of regulating their conduct by the highest 
laws of political ethics. The capital, which was not less essential to 
his public success than his splendid intellectual gifts or his great 
position, was his magnanimity and his integrity. But an impartial 
review of his proceedings between the years 1878 and 1880 rendered 
it impossible for his countrymen to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that, if he had not besmirched his escutcheon, he had suffered his 
most characteristic attributes to be eclipsed. The head of the House 
of Cecil, the unbending Tory champion who was never weary of 
dilating on the grand Elizabethan tradition of patriotism and honour, 
had, it was felt, placed himself in a false position. He had 
denounced Lord Beaconsfield as an adventurer, and yet he had not 
only allied himself with Lord Beaconsfield, but he had adhered to 
him in spite of calumnies and rebuffs, and he had shown a striking 
aptitude for the reproduction of his arts. At any rate, it was certain 
that it was Lord: Beaconsfield rather than Lord Salisbury who had 
derived the greater benefit from the Beaconsfield-Salisbury alliance ; 
and that what was to be expected and what was pardonable in the 
case of the former was to be deplored and resented in the case of the 
latter. 

But when Lord Beaconsfield had passed away a new order of 
things arrived, and Lord Salisbury entered upon a fresh stage of 
his career. He had abundant opportunity to retrieve all his past 
mistakes. If he had exposed his reputation to a strain he had 
done nothing to forfeit it, and his country now hoped and even 
expected that he would prove himself a great party leader. Unless 
it is contended—and, as will be presently shown, the reasons for 
such a supposition are, to say the least, purely conjectural—that by 
vindicating his authority in rejecting the Reform Bill he has atoned 
for all his past errors and failures, can it be said that Lord Salisbury 
has realised the anticipations which he excited when, on Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death, he succeeded to the place which he had so long 
coveted, and to fill which he had undergone and condescended to so 
much? On the very night during the session of 1881 on which the 

Irish Land Bill was read a second time by a majority of two to one, 
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Lord Salisbury held the measure up to the scorn of an audience he 
addressed in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and asserted that no 
such thing as an Irish land question existed. This was within five 
weeks of Lord Beaconsfield’s death; Lord Salisbury’s authority 
over his party was shown upon that eventful evening by the absten- 
tion of seventy Conservatives from the division, and by the desertion 
of nearly a score to the ministerial side. Any blunder that Lord 
Salisbury may have left uncommitted was committed by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who had previously conferred on the momentous question 
with his colleague in the Peers. The result was that Sir Stafford 
Northcote, acting as Lord Salisbury’s lieutenant, not only did the 
wrong thing, but did it in the worst and most infelicitous manner 
conceivable. First, he said Lord Elcho’s amendment did not represent 
the views of the Conservative party, but that Lord John Manners’ 
did. Secondly, he assured the House that he was above all things 
anxious that the Bill should be fairly considered. By way of giving 
consistent and rational effect to these propositions, Sir Stafford 
Northcote endeavoured to secure, on the motion for the second 
reading, the defeat of the Bill which he declared he wished to con- 
sider, by calling upon his supporters to vote for the amendment 
of which he expressly said he did not approve. Subsequently to this 
Lord Salisbury endeavoured to compass the defeat of the Land Act 
in the Upper House. The result is historical, and at the end of the 
first session of his leadership, the successor of Lord Beaconsfield 
found his authority over Parliament and over his party sensibly 
diminished. The story of 1881 was told in more emphatic language a 
twelvemonth later. Lord Salisbury resolved to take up a firm 
attitude on the Arrears Bill. That was a matter on which he 
would be a party to no surrender. Nor as a matter of fact did he 
surrender. He convened his followers in Arlington Street and they 
declined to follow. He admonished them in the House of Lords and 
they refused to obey. The Arrears Bill was carried, not, as was the 
case with the Land Bill, with Lord Salisbury’s passive consent, but in 
the teeth of his vehement resistance. This powerful and accomplished 
nobleman, the most acute and vigorous debater, and certainly the 
most dexterous rhetorician among the hereditary legislators of the 
realm, acknowledged his impotence as a party chief, and by doing 
80 acquiesced in his own effacement. The session of 1883 was 
scarcely less disastrous. He abstained from making any capital out 
of the abortive Childers-Lesseps convention on the Suez Canal. He 
only allowed Sir Stafford Northcote to cover, by an ill-timed motion, 
the ministerial retreat from an untenable position. But that was 
not his chief discomfiture. The Agricultural Holdings Bill provoked 
his most relentless opposition. He rallied his supporters against it 
and declared it should never become law. The Duke of Richmond 
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held a different view. So also did the Conservative majority 

Upper House. Lord Salisbury had no alternative but to capitulate 
unconditionally and thus to submit to a fresh diminution of his pres- 
tige. The session of 1884 has been marked by a different order of 
events, and in inducing the peers to reject the Reform Bill, Lord 
Salisbury has achieved a momentary triumph. But the end is not yet. 
It is on the face of it a Pyrrhic victory which he has won. The Con- 
servatives are not unanimous in the rejection of the measure. Lord 
Salisbury has not united his party round him. He has simply 
divided it with the immediate result of succeeding in inducing a 
majority of that party to declare against the Bill. The acceptance 
by the peers of Lord Wemyss’s -resolution would have precipitated 
Lord Salisbury’s humiliation. It has yet to be seen whether their 
refusal of it will avert his abasement or simply postpone it. In the 
latter event Lord Salisbury is scarcely to be congratulated on the 
method of procedure which he has adopted. There can be little 
doubt that if he had acquainted the House of Lords with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s offer to enter into a solemn compact with the sovereign that 
a Redistribution Bill should be passed before the extension of the 
franchise took effect he would not have obtained his ill-starred 
majority on the 8th of July. There is no limit to the possibilities. 
of political life, and it is not absolutely inconceivable that Lord 
Salisbury may be able even yet to force a dissolution on the issue of 
Egypt as well as of Reform which will result in giving the Conser- 
vatives a majority. But it is only upon that assumption that he 
will be able to look back with satisfaction on the work he has done 
during the present month. 

So much for the ability which, asa political leader, the most capable 
and brilliant of Tory peers has displayed. If he is looked at less as. 
a statesman than asa patrician of high degree, will he appear ina 
more favourable light? The reply shall be given not in the vague 
language of opinion which may be right or wrong, but in the enum- 
eration of facts which are beyond dispute. Lord Salisbury’s courtesy 
and politeness in private life, his generosity, his amiability and his 
mastery of the grand manner, are well known to all who have the 
honour of his acquaintanec. But the political critic is concerned 
with the demeanour not of the English nobleman and gentleman 
in the refined sphere of social existence, but of the English states- 
man, as he is known to the public by his language and action. 
No-one has allowed himself so aggressive a license of words, 
no one has sealed with the stamp of his personal authority so 
lamentable a variety of vituperative phrase, as the head of the 
historic house of Cecil. The animus and abusiveness of his attacks 
upon Mr. Gladstone when he was in the House of Commons, live in 
the memory of all who witnessed them. Just twenty years are 
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passed since he compared the present Prime Minister to a low 
attorney, and when the feeling of the House was evidently in favour 
of an apology, rejoined that he had no objection to apologize—to the 
attorney. Brutality is a strong word to use. Yet when his onslaught 
upon Lord Derby, a connection and formerly, during many years a 
colleague of his own, in the House of Peers, five years ago, is remem- 
bered, it is difficult to find an adequate synonym. Upon this 
occasion he compared his predecessor at the Foreign Office to Titus 
Oates, and the peculiar offensiveness implied in the allusion was not 
lost upon his audience. Noblesse oblige and most competent critics 
of contemporary manners will be disposed to say that no man, how- 
ever lofty his station, has a right to allow himself this latitude of 
tongue when duelling no longer exists as an institution. In the 
same way it may well seem inconceivable that a man of Lord 
Salisbury’s breeding and refinement should, in the debate on the 
Reform Bill, have remarked that things in Egypt were “ going on 
charmingly.” The expressions employed by Lord Salisbury in 
the debate on Lord Wemyss’s motion are open to the same criti- 
cism. Mendacity and misrepresentation are the mildest terms in 
which the Tory leader stigmatizes those who presume to differ 
from him. He refuses the Reform Bill because enfranchisement is 
not accompanied by redistribution, and when Mr. Gladstone offers 
to adopt a course which will furnish a morally certain guaran- 
tee that till redistribution has been carried the extension of the 
suffrage shall not take effect, Lord Salisbury in the same breath 
charges Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues with insincerity, and prac- 
tically claims to redistribute seats on his own terms. At the same 
time, he, in effect, tells the people that they are not seriously bent 
upon having a Reform Bill, they have not yet committed any breaches 
of the public peace. Agitation which is orderly appears to be no 
agitation at all. The British workman—such seems the practical sum 
—Lord Salisbury’s scornful argument, is always violent when he isin 
earnest. He is so in private, must he not therefore be so in public ? 
If his dinner is not ready when he comes home, he threatens his 
wife and his crockery or he smashes both. In the same way Lord 
Salisbury holds that the canaille for whom he has so haughty a 
contempt is indifferent to reform now because it pulls down no 
railings and sends no brickbats flying through plate glass windows. 
Such are the temper and tone assumed by the Tory Chief in his 
capacity of champion of his order. It is a lamentable precedent 
that he thus places on record, and one that is too easily followed. 
How comes it that a peer who is so studiously courteous in his 
private demeanour, who, whatever may be the condition of his 
Dorchester estate,—which is more remote from him and does not 
therefore come within his personal purview,—is so excellent a 
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landlord as the condition of his Hatfield property shows him to be, 
can thus trample upon the tenderest sentiments and deepest con- 
victions of those who presume to dissent from his political opinions, 
or whom nature has made his inferiors in the social scale? Professor 
E. A. Freeman, writing to the Daily News in May, 1879, to protest 
against the slander which ministerial mendacity had crystallised 
round the phrase he had formerly uttered, ‘“ Perish India!” 
remarked, “the rank of the persons who stoop to spread the 
falsehood abroad shows how thorough is the education which Lord 
Beaconsfield has given his party. I know nothing of Lord Cairns, 
or whether he was at any time likely to be truthful or not, but I 
should certainly have believed the word of Lord Salisbury or of Sir 
Stafford Northcote on any matter until they had gone to school with 
the Jew.” Mr. Freeman’s expressions are doubtless unwarrantably 
strong, and certainly in the case of Lord Salisbury he has exaggerated 
the influence of Lord Beaconsfield. He would have been nearer the 
truth if he had said that Lord Salisbury afforded in his own person 
and in his own terminology another instance of that historic fatalism 
on which Mr. Freeman has instructed us. The baneful tradition of 
this mental and phraseological temper has descended to the Tory 
leader from that noblesse with which his house was collaterally 
allied, and whose spirit, alien as was the race of its original expo- 
nents, he has inherited. Those who would wish to form a correct 
idea of the way in which the peers under the ancient regime in 
France addressed their inferiors and thought of them can do so by 
consulting the dramas of Moliére and the novels of Dumas. Lord 
Salisbury is the nearest approach, which the conditions of life in 
democratic England during the last decade of the nineteenth century 
allow, to those grand signors who by their vices, their excesses, 
the callousness with which they regarded the suffering of those 
beneath them and the cynical brutality with which they spoke of 
them, rendered the French revolution possible. In one respect out 
of many Lord Salisbury indeed furnishes a noticeable contrast to 
those whose political descendant he is. He is without their vices 
and absolutely untainted by their profligacy. It would be an imper- 
tinence to say that the life of Lord Salisbury is as spotless as his 
social bearing is noble, his loyalty to his friends unswerving, and 
his sense of private duty exalted. He is here only criticised asa 
public man, and in that capacity he must be said to have reproduced 
in his idiosyncrasies of language and thought the most characteristic 
of those faults which alienated the French people from the French 
aristocracy. As while they denounced the mob they were uncon- 
sciously playing into its hands, so when Lord Salisbury accuses his 
political opponents of obstruction he ignores the fact that he is himself 
the greatest practiser of obstruction known. 
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But the parallel may be pressed, independently of the moral dis- 
tinction that has been already indicated, too closely. Lord Salis- 
bury’s nature, profoundly as it is attracted by and intrinsically as it 
sympathises with, the feudal pretensions and glories of medisvalism, 
is traversed by a distinctly modern vein. He takes a practical 
interest in the researches of physical science, and while he has 
achieved great successes in a certain order of literature, he illustrates 
his practical taste for experimental chemistry in the laboratory at 
Hatfield. Nor has he entirely escaped the commercial contamination 
of the age in which we live. However withering his contempt for 
the counsels of prudence which are acceptable to a nation of shop- 
keepers, he has not shunned all the associations of the mart. There 
was a time when he smiled upon and took a leading part in the 
enterprises of aérated bread associations and international land 
companies, and it is but a few years ago that he resigned the 
chairmanship of the Great Eastern Railway Company. It may 
be mentioned in passing that Lord Salisbury can find, when he wishes 
to convey asense of the degradation of politics and the decline of party 
government, nothing stronger than a simile drawn from commerce. 
“Take,” he says in the Quarterly Review (October 1867, p. 546), “the 
unselfishness of politicians away and parties become nothing but joint- 
stock companies for the attainment and preservation of place.” As 
regards party government indeed it may be said with some confidence 
that Lord Salisbury despairs of its perpetuation on its present lines. 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846 dealt it its first blow. The late Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli sounded the note of its doom in 1867. ‘The 
charge,” wrote Lord Salisbury in the same article, “‘ recorded against 
him (Lord Derby) by recent events is far graver than that of any 
change of opinion however rapid. It is that he obtained the votes 
which placed him in office on the faith of opinions which to keep 
office he immediately repudiated. It is that according to his own 
recent avowals he had made up his mind to desert these opinions 
even at the very moment when he was being raised to their power as 
champion.” And again, “ We must face it as one of the probabilities 
of the future that one at least of our great parties will work at all 
events for some time upon Lord Derby’s principle. They may for 
convenience’ sake retain old names, but they will carry no banner, 
and will be attached to no special cause.”? 


(1) There is one passage of such rare literary point and excellence in the Quarterly 
Review article already quoted from,—perhaps the very ablest piece of political writing 
published in any periodical for the last twenty-five years,—that no excuse need be made 
for giving it here, especially since, with a few changes, it is an anticipatory criticism of 
much relevance on the enthusiasm which Lord Salisbury affects to-day for the 
completion of the scheme of household franchise. “In the early part of the Session, 
even after the compound householder had been slain, Mr. Disraeli boldly denied that 
he was introducing a household suffrage Bill. He declared that not only had the 
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The occurrences of seventeen years ago confirmed Lord Salisbury 
in a political pessimism which was not ungenial to his temperament 
and which the associations and events of his private life had done 
much to encourage. He was nurtured from his childhood in an 
atmosphere of severity. Many of his early experiences were singu- 
larly painful. He was at once conscious of great talents and of 
little home sympathy. It isa signiticant tribute to Lord Salisbury’s 
intrinsic kindness in all private relations that he has rigidly shunned 
the precedent with which he made a painful acquaintance in his own 
youth, and as father and relative has won warm affection and deep 
respect. When, however, he himself entered upon the business of 
life circumstances had produced in his nature a certain deposit of 
bitterness. It is this vein of sentiment which gradually imparted 
to his political ideas a certain pessimistic tinge. In that direction 
he was constitutionally predisposed, and fortune favoured and 
accentuated the bias. What happened in 1867 must have convinced 
Lord Salisbury that as a party politician he either lived too late or 
had been born too soon, that the political times were out of joint, 
and that, though he could not hope to put them right, he might by 
his withering declamations and sarcastic homilies bring a sense of 
their iniquity home to his contemporaries. What, he may well 
have asked himself, was the history of Conservatism from the days 
of Wellington to those of Peel, from the days of Peel to those of 
Derby and Disraeli, but a constant surrender of principles ? Conser- 
vatism in fact, he must have seen, could only exist on a basis of 
capitulation. This is not an accident, but of the essence of the Con- 
servative faith as illustrated in practice. Conservatism, to justify 
itself with Lord Salisbury, should embody the principle of authority, 
the rights of the few, the superior wisdom and virtue of the few as 
opposed to the cupidity and clamour of the many. Most of us have 


Conservative leaders not opposed household suffrage in the previous year, but they had 
come to a decision in favour of it, even so far back as 1859. No one else has been 
sufficiently master of his countenance to repeat this wonderful defence..... The 
discovery is too new and too opportune to have had much weight with the public. It 
would only challenge a moment’s attention from those who had either never watched 
or had wholly forgotten the events of 1866. Roman Catholics tell us that recent develop- 
ments of their faith, which to an ordinary reader of ecclesiastical history seem very 
novel indeed, were in relality held by the ancient fathers, and that the entire absence 
of any mention of such things from their writings, and indeed the occurrence of many 
observations of a totally different complexion, are due to the fact that the fathers held 
these beliefs unconsciously and implicitly. Conservative belief in household suffrage 
previous to last Easter, must have been very similar in character to the Patristic belief 
in the Immaculate conception. It is not very difficult, either in one case or the other, 
to show how wholly unconscious this belief must have been. The speeches of Lord 
Derby, of Mr. Disraeli, of Lord Stanley, of Sir Stafford Northcote, of Mr. Hardy, of 
Sir Hugh Cairns, even during the last two years, will furnish, to any one who cares to 
refer to them, abundant materials for a catena of Conservative authorities against a 
large reduction of the franchise.’ 
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known in private existence the head of a household who periodically 
brings the life of the domestic hearth toa deadlock. From time to time 
he is possessed with a notion that it is his duty to assert his prerogative 
of power. Nothing can be done, all the affairs of the household are 
brought into inextricable confusion because its intractable member 
holds out upon some point of discipline. It is difficult not to be re- 
minded by Lord Salisbury’s public action of this private experience. 
Authority as conceived by him, and therefore Conservatism, which is 
the embodiment of authority, is exemplified in such a fashion as to 
reduce politics to an impossibility. Can any one who surveys the 
history of the last fifty years doubt that Conservatism is unequal to 
any other function than to act as a check upon precipitate movement, 
—in other words, as a drag upon the wheel of progress. Conservatism 
has ne other business to discharge than to arrange judicious com- 
promises with its opponents. The place which it fills in the 
general economy of English politics is exactly analogous to that 
filled by the House of Lords in our legislative, administrative, and 
executive system. Its object is, like that of the second Chamber, to 
revise and amend, and, when possible, to procrastinate, but never to 
let the struggle go too far, and always to yield-in the end. Now 
Lord Salisbury is no more willing to accept this view of Conservatism 
than he is of the House of Lords. Yet it is certainly the only view 
which agrees with experience; to adopt any other is to ignore facts 
and to tilt at actualities. When Lord Salisbury denounces Con- 
servatism because of its readiness to compromise, and when he 
impresses on the Lords the paramount duty of out-and-out re- 
sistence, he may be holding up a standard of heroic and ideal 
excellence, but the attempt, if persisted in, to attain to it will 
end in disaster. It may be a counsel of perfection, but it is 
also a gospel of despair. However animated the tones in which 
it is proclaimed by Lord Salisbury, they are full of menace to the 
institutions which he is pledged to uphold. In politics he can see no 
middle term between surrender and anarchy, between popular 
Government and revolution. In precisely the same way the true 
sons of the Roman Catholic Church love to speak of Liberalism, and 
of the modern spirit itself and of the revolution. As a refuge 
from revolution they take shelter in the infallibility of a Church. 
That Church, some of them may have their misgivings, is not possibly, 
after all, built upon a rock; but it is an alternative preferable at 
least to the hideous Walpurgis revel of impiety and confusion which 
rages around them. . Something of this sort of temper may be dis- 
covered in Lord Salisbury. He may not believe in the eternity of 
the foundations on which the House of Lords or Toryism or party 
Government exists, but better adherence to a doomed Toryism and 
the rights of a moribund Chamber, than desertion from principles 
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at the threatening mandate of a mob. Burke knew not how to 
draw an indictment against a nation. It is the form in which Lord 
Salisbury’s political precepts and appeals naturally shape them- 
selves. The latest article which he contributed to the Quarterly 
Review in October, 1883, entitled, ‘‘ Disintegration,” was a lament 
protracted through forty pages, over the degeneracy of the English 
people, and a solemn declaration, in a series of portentously elabo- 
rate combinations of phrase, of his contempt, distrust, and hatred of 
the English masses. 

It is inevitable that the chief characteristic of such a statesman 
as Lord Salisbury and of the position he occupies should be loneli- 
ness. He is completely detached from the majority of his own 
party. His spirit is above them, his intellectual processes are per- 
formed independently of them. In this respect he resembles Lord 
Beaconsfield, but there is no similarity in the sort of detachment 
illustrated in either case. It was Lord Beaconsfield’s lot to be con- 
stantly engaged in the defence of men whom he despised and of 
ideas which he ridiculed. That is one of the reasons why most of 
his speeches are such inordinately dull reading, and why no shrewd 
admirer of him would have ventured to republish even a selection of 
them. But Lord Beaconsfield turned with alacrity to practical 
account the politicians at whom he laughed and the principles 
and prejudices which he derided. Lord Salisbury has not more in 
common with those around him than had Lord Beaconsfield, but, 
unlike Lord Beaconsfield, he has profound beliefs. He believes in 
constitutional theories carried to their logical end which can never 
be their practicable goal. Consequently he believes in resisting the 
mob and its demands to the death, and in holding the citadel of the 
House of Lords. In these notions there are none of his colleagues 
on the front bench who sympathise with him; not the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Cairns, who are men of business, and who find 
themselves at one with Lord Salisbury now for accidental rather 
than permanent reasons—the Duke of Richmond, because as the 
farmers’ friend he is obliged to oppose the enfranchisement of the 
agricultural labourer; Lord Cairns, because as an Irish Orangeman 
he cannot favour the extension of household suffrage to Ireland ; not 
Lord Carnarvon, whose politics resolve themselves into a picturesque 
aggregate of high principle and amiable sentiments. Lord Salisbury 
is therefore absolutely alone. Nor can it be wished by those who 
like or admire the man, his gifts, and his attitude, that he should 
abandon his position of isolated grandeur. He has done so 
before, and he may do it again; but if the future can be predicted 
from the past the experience is not likely to be edifying to the 
public or creditable or dignified to Lord Salisbury himself. When 
in the reign of Lord Beaconsfield he indulged his passion of 
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personal ambition the result was a clear loss of political character—a 
deplorable diminution of the respect in which his name was held by 
the English people. Upon no single occasion since then has Lord 
Salisbury taken a part in practical politics without some detriment 
to himself. Either, as in his latest passages of arms with Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Chamberlain, he has been convicted of some misrepre- 
sentation, or inaccuracy, or suppression, which challenges the epithet 
disingenuous, or if, as on the present occasion, for the first and, as 
may be said, for the last time, his advice has been followed, he has 
led others into a position of embarrassment and peril. Lord 
Beaconsfield, and indeed any political chief of common shrewdness 
and foresight, would have availed himself of Mr. Gladstone’s overture 
on the subject of redistribution, have at once transmuted the words of 
the Prime Minister into the gold of party capital, and have bidden 
the Lords recognise in them a triumphant vindication of the course 
they had at his advice adopted. Not so Lord Salisbury. In being 
thus the sworn enemy of the temperate and the prudent he is the 
friend of his opponents and the enemy of his order and himself. 
Such a man is out of place in the party struggles of Parliament. 
He may be, as in this case he is, a great nobleman, a scholar, a writer 
of extraordinary ability and endowments, learned in the lore of theo- 
logians and in the results of scientific researchers, a generous land- 


lord, an exemplary head of a household, and a fine gentleman, but 
he isnot, and he cannot be, a real statesman; and the wish of his most 
discreet friends must be that he should withdraw from a career 
which, as the past has shown, may compromise his character, but 
can yield no harvest of success. 











IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. 
I.—THE AGRICULTURAL DANGER. 


‘‘Our title to be in India depends on a first condition, that our being there is profit- 

able to the Indian nations; and on a second condition, that we can make them see and 
understand it to be profitable.”—GuapstonE, 1877. 
Havine visited India during the past winter under circumstances 
quite exceptional for an Englishman, I propose while they are fresh 
in my mind to record the impressions left on me by my journey, and 
to state briefly my opinions with regard to the various political 
questions now being agitated by the Indian and the Anglo-Indian 
press. India is without doubt becoming the great question of the 
day, and although for a moment the lesser one of Egypt stands more 
prominently in the political foreground, it is by far the most import- 
ant which Englishmen will have to solve in the present generation. 
For good or for evil our fate as an empire is bound up with that of 
the Indian people, and we have duties to perform towards them and 
precautions to take which, if we neglect them, will involve us in 
complete Imperial ruin. The tendency of the present day is to 
procrastinate in politics, but the lesson of Egypt may well have 
taught us something, and my object in these pages will be to convey 
a warning of evils now ignored but growing every day greater, and 
which may at a given moment assume proportions far beyond the 
power of any Government which may be in office to deal with or 
assuage. 

With regard to the field of my observations, I may explain that, 
commencing with the island of Ceylon, I worked my way first 
through Southern India. Ceylon itself, though out of the adminis- 
trative system of the Peninsula, I found a most interesting study, as 
showing the lines on which Indian progress may be expected to 
advance ; and viewed in the light of it I was better able to appre- 
ciate the vices of administration I afterwards observed. Ceylon is 
a crown colony, and its form of government stands about half-way 
between the night of the present Indian system and the full day of 
our true colonies. It enjoys a twilight of liberty which I hardly 
appreciated while I was there, it seemed so little, but which I could 
hardly believe in afterwards, it seemed so much. Crossing the 
Straits, I found myself at once in another atmosphere and under 
another rule. Although Southern Madras has been at peace under 
English administration for a hundred years, I found everywhere 
distrust of the Government, fear of the officials, and a certain vague 
disquiet which is an unmistakable sign with nations that all is not 
well. I heard from every mouth complaints of the overwhelming 
poverty of the poor, of the ever-increasing burden of taxation, and 
the ever-increasing selfishness of those charged with the expenditure. 
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I passed next through the famine districts of the Presidency. 
There I was able, imperfectly indeed, but still to some purpose, to 
test the accuracy of what I had learned in the towns as to the con- 
dition of the Deccan ryot,' and to form some conception of his agri- 
cultural needs and fiscal grievances. It may be thought that this 
would be impossible for a stranger passing rapidly through an enor- 
mous district, but I did not find it absolutely so. Land tenure in Asia is 
all much on the same plan, and India forms no exception ; and to one 
who has travelled through the Ottoman empire with observant eyes, 
the burdens laid upon the Indian peasantry are very apparent. My 
plan was to visit a few villages wherever I made a halt, and put a 
certain series of questions to whatever intelligent culfivator chance 
might direct me to. It may be said that I did not hear the truth, 
inasmuch as I did not know the various vernaculars, and inasmuch 
as all Orientals seek to please, and it might have been my pleasure 
to hear the worst. But I guarded against this by taking a local 
interpreter in each new place, who could not have been in collusion 
with the last, and who, if he suspected my sympathy with the ryot, 
was unable to warn him of the special answers I had before received. 
Nor will any one, I think, maintain that the same stories on the same 
subjects could have been constantly told me in villages remote from 
each other, unless those stories had been true. I was able thus to 
compare the accounts received and contrast the peasant of the 
Deccan, who is the poorest in India, with the peasants of Bengal 
and other more favoured districts, till I feel satisfied that I have a 
fair general knowledge of the subject, far of course from complete, 
yet infinitely more real than could be acquired at home by any 
amount of study or inquiry. Also I am prepared to challenge further 
examination on this point of the agricultural distress, being convinced 
that my conclusions would be come to by any other independent 
traveller adopting the same impartial method of judging. Official 
information, it may be, contradicts me. But I am strong in the 
testimony of the people themselves. 

At Calcutta, which I reached just at the moment of the extreme 
agitation regarding the Ilbert Bill, I found myself in the centre of 
the political arena, where the most advanced doctrines in the direc- 
tion of self-government were being debated. For reasons which 
T need hardly allude to, I was admitted at once into the confi- 
dence of all, and became acquainted in a few weeks with what the 
majority of our civilian officers spend their lives in only half 
suspecting. It was the time of the opening of the Exhibition, and 
all India was gathered to the metropolis, and little that was inter- 
esting in the way of talent, or position, or notoriety in native 
society failed to make my acquaintance as that of a person sympa- 

(1) I use the term ‘‘Deccan” in its broader and, I believe, original sonse of the 
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thizing with Eastern ideas and desirous of their good. It has been 
constantly pretended by English writers that it is only what are 
called the ‘ Babus” of Calcutta who are sufficiently educated to 
have advanced ideas on the political regeneration of their country ; 
but nothing is less true. The Calcutta politicians stand, indeed, in 
the foreground of English vision because they are of Calcutta, that 
is to say of the most English city of India, and because they have a 
more general knowledge of the English language ; but the Mahrattas 
and Parsis of Bombay are at least their equals, and in point of 
vigorous thought and true statesman-like intelligence I found no 
one at Calcutta to equal the leading Brahmins of Madras; while, 
among the Mohammedans, the North-West Provinces are far ahead 
of, Bengal proper in independence of ideas and political courage. 
Calcutta, however, like London, is the chief centre of debate, and it 
is around the Viceroy in council that the battle rages loudest. At 
the time of my visit an embryo Parliament was holding its sittings, 
at which men from all parts of India were assembled, and all the 
great questions of the day were being debated; and I found the 
intelligence and abilities of those who took part in the debates very 
fairly distributed. I had the honour of being present at the whole 
of these sittings, being the only European thus distinguished, and 
though it is true that Bengal was unduly represented in the meet- 
ings, it was hardly more exclusively so than would have been the case 
in Europe with any city which should have been chosen as the scene 
of an international assemblage. The growth of political intelligence 
in India is far indeed from being confined to the Hindu lawyers 
of Bengal. 

In North-Western India, through which I next travelled, I studied 
almost exclusively the Mohammedan phase of the Indian question. I 
was asked to give a series of lectures on their education, and did so, 
thus becoming intimately acquainted with Mohammedan wants and 
troubles and aspirations. It is a mistake to suppose that there is 
as yet any irreconcilable breach between the Mohammedans of 
Hindostan and her Majesty’s Government. To say that they are 
disaffected towards us is of course true, inasmuch as it is true also, 
in the literal sense of the word, of every section of the native com- 
munity... There is no love whatever lost between the Indians and 
ourselves, whether they be Mohammedan, or Hindu, or Parsi, or 
native Christian. We do nothing to gain their affection, and they 
waste none on us. But in some ways the Mohammedans are less 
hostile to. the existing order of things than the others are. They 
suffer on some points less, and they are certainly less inclined in the 
abstract, to revolutionary doctrines. A stricter regard to their rights 
and alittle more genuine sympathy with Islam abroad might make 
them actively loyal to the Crown; and it is only in the last few 
years that they have begun to share the general distrust with which 
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our Government is now justly regarded inIslam. I went through 
most of the great cities specially Mohammedan, and my only serious 
omissions were in the Punjab. 

Finally I spent a few weeks in the independent State of Hyderabad, 
where I was able in some sort to compare native with English rule, 
and where I had the privilege of being behind the scenes in one of the 
most astonishing dramas of State intrigue modern times have wit- 
nessed. This taught me much of the relations existing between the 
Imperial and the feudatory Governments, and though I do not pro- 
pose here to detail them, my knowledge of them gives me con- 
fidence in stating certain of my opinions. Scindia’s and Holkar’sterri- 
tories I had no time to visit, and except from a flying passage through 
the Rajputana principalities, I gained no further experience in this 
direction. But the virtues and vices of Oriental rule I have seen 
displayed in other countries, and the principal object of my 
journey this year was a study not of these but of British rule in 
India. At the end of five months I sailed once more for England 
from Bombay. 

These then are my titles to be. heard upon the Indian question— 
imperfect ones perhaps—yet in the dearth of independent know- 
ledge surely of value. My experience has been that of a tourist, 
but I have returned satisfied that it is quite possible to see and hear 
and understand all that vitally concerns our rule in India in six 
months’ time ; and it is my belief that a traveller, with an open and 
sympathetic mind travelling without official recommendation, has a 
better chance of really arriving at the truth in the short space of a 
single winter, than most public servants have in the whole of their 
official career. In India, as elsewhere in the East, official position 
is a bar to knowledge ; and official protection is a perpetual hin- 
drance. I was careful to avoid Government houses and Collectors’ 
bungalows wherever possible, but I did not always succeed, and 
whenever I crossed a hospitable European threshold I was reminded 
at once of those entertainments given by Pashas and Mudirs which 
Thad so often enjoyed in other lands. Once under the official 
roof, a veil of suspicion seemed to divide me from the people; and 
it was strange to meet again, almost in the position of servants, 
honourable native gentlemen one had met some hours perhaps before 
as equals and as friends. Yet such is the painful unreality of social 
intercourse between the governing class and the governed, and such 
in consequence their ignorance of each others’ thoughts. 

The results of my experience I propose to condense and arrange 
under the following heads: 

1. The agricultural danger with which the unsound finance of 
India is intimately connected. 2. Race hatred, which shall include 
a survey of the principal questions now agitated in the towns of 
India; and 3. The position of the Mohammedans,—a’ matter little 
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understood, but whose importance at the present moment it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. Under these three heads I believe it 
will be possible for me to include all that I have to say both of 
warning and of suggestion—of warning, because I have no doubt 
whatever that if things continue in their present groove a revolu- 
tion is the necessary end—of suggestion, inasmuch as I have 
equally little doubt that by timely reform that catastrophe may be 
averted. 


I believe it to be an axiom in politics that all social convulsions 
have been preceded by a period of growing misery for the agricul- 
tural poor, combined with the growing intelligence of the urban 
populations. Certainly this was the case in Europe at the time of 
the Reformation, and again, following the lead of France, in the last 
century; and, most certainly and immediately under our own 
observation, it has been the case in Ireland and in Egypt at the 
present day. Where there is complete ignorance, misery may be 
accumulated almost without limit by a despotic power. Where 
the mass of the population is prosperous, no growth of knowledge 
need be feared. But it is at the point where education and starva- 
tion meet that the flame breaks forth. Thisisatruism. Yet there 
are few who recognise how absolutely true it is of India. 

No one accustomed to Eastern travel can fail to see how poor the 
Indian peasant is. Travelling by either of the great lines of railway 
which bisect the Continent, one need hardly leave one’s carriage to 
be aware of this. From Madras to Bombay, and from Bombay 
again to the Ganges valley, distances by rail of seven hundred and 
cight hundred miles, one passes not half-a-dozen towns, nor a single 
village which has a prosperous look. The fields, considering the 
general lightness of the soil, are not ill-cultivated ; but there is 
much waste land; and in the scattered villages there is an entire 
absence of well-built houses, enclosed gardens, or large groves of 
fruit trees, the signs of individual wealth which may be found in 
nearly every other Oriental country. The houses are poorer than 
in Asia Minor or Syria, or even Egypt, and are uniform in their 
poverty. There are no residences of any wealthier class than the 
poorest, and the little congregations of mud huts are without 
redeeming feature in the shape of stone-built mansion or white- 
washed dwelling at all superior to the rest. Such exceptions one 
finds in every province of the Ottoman Empire, except perhaps in 
Irak, and one finds them in Persia. But throughout the great 
central plateau of the Indian peninsula, they are wholly absent. 

Nor is the aspect of poverty less startling if one looks closer. 
Entering a Deccan village one is confronted with peasants nearly 
naked, and if one asks for the head man one finds him no better 
clothed than the rest. The huts are bare of furniture. The copper 
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pots are rare, the women are without ornaments. These are the 
common signs of indigence in the East; and here they are universal. 
Questioning the peasants, one ascertains not only that they do not 
eat meat, for this is often against their religious custom, but also 
that they eat rice itself only on holidays. Their ordinary food is 
millet mixed with salt and water, and flavoured with red peppers; 
and of this they partake only sufficient to support life. Of luxuries 
other than the red peppers they seem wholly destitute. 

In every village which I visited of the British Deccan I heard 
complaints of poverty resembling most closely those to which I was 
accustomed in Syria and Egypt. Complaints of overtaxation of the 
country, increase and inequalities of assessment, of the tyranny of 
local overseers (not necessarily Englishmen), charged with levying the 
rates, complaints of the forest laws, of the decrease of the stock of work- 
ing cattle, of their deterioration through the price of salt, of universal 
debt to the usurers. The only complaints conspicuous from their 
absence were those relating to insecurity of life and to conscription, 
the two great evils of Western Asia. And I will say at once before I 
go further that immunity on these heads goes far in my opinion 
towards counterbalancing the miseries which our rule would other- 
wise seem to have aggravated in the condition of the Indian ryot. 
The special evils which we have imposed upon him are, however, only 
too apparent. In former days, though his land assessment or rent 
was very likely as high as now, it was mitigated for him by custom 
and by certain privileges which our system of administration has 
deprived him of. In bad seasons when his crop was poor he enjoyed 
remissions which are very seldom granted now. The lord of the land 
to whom he paid his rent lived within reach of him, and in days of 
distress might be cajoled into pity or possibly frightened into mode- 
ration. But the landlord now is a formless thing—the Government, 
which no tears can reach, no menace turn away. It is represented 
only by a succession of changing agents, strangers to the country, 
ignorant of the people and their wants, and whose names the ryots 
rarely learn to know. This is a constant complaint in their mouths, 
and the condition of British India under the modern system is a 
striking instance of the evils of absentee ownership. For the last 
hundred years it has been the constant aim of the Madras govern- 
ment to destroy all ownership in land but its own, and it has so far 
succeeded that it stands now alone throughout the greater portion of 
the Presidency face to face with the peasantry. If these were happy 
the result might be good. But in their actual circumstances of 
chronic starvation it seems to me a very dangerous one. 

With regard to the actual amount of the assessment, I made what 
inquiries I was able, endeavouring, so far as possible, to ascertain 
what proportion it bore to the gross value of the crop, and, although 
I state it with all due diffidence, I think I am not wrong in putting . 
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it at 35 to 40 per cent. for the Deccan district. It may well be con. 
siderably more, but I think it can hardly be less. In any case, I 
feel quite certain that Dr. Hunter’s figures in his book (which, be it 
remembered, is the accepted handbook about India) are enormously 
wrong, where, quoting the Famine Commission, he states that ‘the 
land tax throughout British India is from 3 percent. to 7 per cent on 
the gross out-turn.” Seven per cent. would of course be a very light 
rent in any country, but 40 per cent. would be inordinately high, 
and I am quite sure that impartial inquiry would prove that in the 
Deccan, at least, my own figures are far more nearly correct. In 
Bengal, I know there are lands assessed as low as 1 per cent., but 
Bengal is a prosperous country, nearly the only one in India, and is 
precisely the exception which best proves the general rule by 
exemplifying the causes of agricultural poverty. 

It is, however, not merely the amount of the assessment which 
weighs upon these Deccan ryots, nor merely the inelasticity of its 
collection. If the natives themselves are to be believed, there 
are other causes of poverty directly due to the British connection 
which have had a far more disastrous effect upon the prosperity of 
the country than any taxation has produced. The reason, these say, 
why the ryot of the present day is poorer than his predecessor of fifty 
years ago is this. Under the ancient system of native rule, and 
during the early days of the Company, the agricultural population 
was not wholly dependent on agriculture. It had certain heme 
industries which employed its leisure during those seasons of the 
year when labour in the fields was useless. There was the carrying 
trade which could be engaged in with the bullocks used at other 
times for ploughing. There was peddling of ghee and other home- 
made wares; and above all there was the weaving industry, which 
employed the women and the men, too, during their idle time, and 
helped them to pay their rent. But modern improvements and 
modern legislation have altered all this. The railroads have very 
much destroyed the carrying trade ; native industries have been sup- 
planted by foreign ones, and the introduction of machinery and of 
foreign cottons have broken up every hand-loom in the country. 
The ryot, therefore, is reduced to the simple labour of his fields, and 
this does not suffice him any longer to live and to pay his assessment— 
therefore he starves. This account of the matter has been very ably set 
before the English public by Sir William Wedderburn, and I do not 
propose to argue it out here. ButI can testify that it is the account 
also given by the natives themselves, and that I have no doubt that 
it is strictly true. The official account is different. According to 
apologists of the Strachey schools over-population caused by the 
security of our rule is the sufficient reason of all distress, and it is 
possible that this may be correct of Bengal and other districts en- 
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speaking. But as applied to the Deccan it is manifestly untrue. For 
nothing like the whole area of cultivable land is taken up, and the 
population is scanty rather than excessive. The causes of distress 
and famine must be looked for rather in the growing impoverishment 
of the existing population, than in its numerical excess—in its en- 
forced idleness during part of the year, and in the disappearance of 
the whole class of large proprietors who in former times used to lay 
up stores of grain to keep their peasantry alive in the droughts. It 
is my opinion, in common with that of the most intelligent native 
economists, that a permanent settlement of the revenue, such as there 
is in Bengal, would do more by the creation of a wealthy class of 
landowners in the Deccan, towards mitigating the periodical famines 
there, than any other form of legislation could, or the covering 
of the country with a whole net-work of railroads. But of this 
later. 

Other modern grievances of the peasant are, first, the new Forest 
Laws. These were introduced some years ago in consequence of the 
growing famines which, it was argued, were caused by the irregu- 
larity of the monsoon rains, which in their turn were caused by the 
denudation of the forests. Admitting as true all that can be said of 
the necessity of strong measures to prevent destruction in these, and 
to increase the area of vegetation, the modus operandi seems to have 
been needlessly violent, and most injurious to the people. One 
would have supposed that so wide an object as the regulation of the 
rainfall would have been provided for out of Imperial funds. But 
this was only done in part. The bulk of the loss fell on individual 
peasants. Wherever I went in the Madras and Bombay presiden- 
cies I heard of common lands enclosed and rights of pasture with- 
drawn, and this without any compensation at all being given to the 
possessors. The plea seems to have been that, in the days of the 
Mohammedan Empire, the Mogul was lord of all uncultivated lands, 
and that therefore although time and custom had intervened for 
generations, the land might be resumed. The effect in any case has 
been disastrous. The leaves of trees are largely used in India for 
manure, and the supply is now cut off. The pasture has been 
reduced and cattle are dying of hunger. Where wood had been free 
from time immemorial, so much a load now has to be paid. In 
the Ghauts of Bombay matters seem to have gone farther still, and 
after the great famine of 1877-78 Sir Richard Temple had whole 
districts enclosed, evicting the ryots and destroying their villages. 
The ryots in turn set fire to the forests, and but for his timely 
resignation of office it is said the whole country would have been 
morally and physically in a blaze. I know that the ill-feeling caused 
by his high-handed action, which reminds one of that of William 
Rufus when he enclosed the New Forest, has left behind it memories 
bitter as those in Ireland to this day. Bad or good, necessary or 
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unnecessary, the Forest Act has much to answer for in the present 
state of discontent among the peasantry. 

Allied to this, and even more general in its pressure on the poor, 
stands, secondly, the Salt tax. Its oppressive character has been 
much disputed; but in the Madras Deccan and the poorer districts 
of Bombay there should be no doubt whatever upon the matter. It 
is the one great theme of complaint, the one that touches the people 
most nearly and is most injurious in proportion to the poverty of the 
sufferer by it. The comparatively well-to-do ryot of Bengal and 
North-Western India does not feel it and does not complain of it. But 
wherever there is real pinching in the necessities of life, there the 
salt monopoly raises a clamorous cry. It is only the very poor 
who are obliged to stint themselves in salt; but the very poor 
are unfortunately the rule in Southern India. In the Deccan, 
moreover, its pressure is the more galling, because natural salt lies 
on the ground, and the people are therefore starved of it as it were 
in sight of plenty. In several villages which I passed the ryots told 
me that they had been reduced to driving their cattle by night to 
the places where the salt is found, that they may lick it by stealth ; 
but the guards impound them if thus caught infringing the law ; and 
latterly orders have been given that the police should collect in 
heaps and destroy all salt whatever found in its natural state above 
ground. In other parts I heard of a kind of leprosy attacking 
persons deprived of this necessary article of diet; and especially on 
the sea-coast south of Bombay the disease was spoken of as prevalent. 
The fact of there being no complaint with regard to the salt tax at 
Calcutta or in Northern India, has caused the Indian Government 
to be callous on this matter, and I fear the fact that it brings six 
millions sterling to the revenue is angdditional reason why it is likely 
still to be overlooked. But it is one that is nevertheless very urgent 
in the poorer districts, where it is causing real and increasing suffering, 
and where it is regarded with well-founded anger. The price of 
salt sold to the people by the Government is reckoned at from 
1,200 to 2,000 per cent. on its cost value. 

Lastly, and this is the case all over British India, the peasantry is 
deeply, hopelessly in debt. It. is curious to find this prime cause of 
the Egyptian Revolution faithfully reproduced in India under our 
own paternal and enlightened rule, and through the same causes. 
Agricultural debt came into being in either case with European 
methods of finance; and, although the subject has been thoroughly 
threshed out by previous writers, I shall perhaps be pardoned if I 
once more briefly explain the process. In old times, as I under- 
stand the case, in Oriental lands money was practically unknown 
to the peasantry. Their dealings were in kind, and especially the 
land tax paid to the Government, was paid not in coin but in corn. 
The whole of the peasants’ security therefore, if they wanted to 
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borrow, was their crop—and, if at sowing time, they needed seed 
it was recoverable only at the harvest; at which time also the 
Government took its share, a tenth according to strict Mohammedan 
law, or it might be a fifth, or in times of grievous tyranny the half. 
Nothing more, however, than the crop of the year was forthcoming. 
No lender, therefore, would advance the impecunious cultivator 
more than his seed corn or the loan of a yoke of oxen, and there was 
no possibility on the Government’s part of anticipating the taxes. 
The economic law of ancient Asia was to do things parsimoniously, 
to spend according to the means in hand, and at most to store up 
wealth for rainy, or rather rainless, days. But with European 
administration came other doctrines — wealth, our economists 
affirmed, must not be idle; production must be increased ; resources 
must be developed ; capital must be thrown into the land. The 
revenue above all things must be made regular and secure. In 
order to effect this, payment in money was substituted for payment 
in kind,—a regular tax for an irregular portion of the crop ;—and, 
while the rate was nominally lowered, no loss from accidental cir- 
cumstances was to be allowed to fall upon the Government. So 
much coin must be forthcoming every year as the tax on so many 
acres. In countries as in England where the system is understood, 
where markets aresat hand, and money plentiful, this is undoubtedly 
the best and most convenient form of levying the revenue. But in 
the East its introduction has always produced disorder. In the 
country districts of India, as in Egypt, corn could not be sold in 
the public market at its full market price, and when the day came 
for payment of the Government dues, the peasant had the choice 
either of selling at a grievous loss or of borrowing the money. He 
generally borrowed. I believe it may be stated absolutely that the 
whole of peasant indebtedness in either country originally came 
from the necessity thus imposed of finding coin to pay the land tax. 
The change, however, put immediate wealth into the hands of 
Government, by lessening the cost of collecting the revenue, and so 
was approved as a beneficial one; and by an inevitable process of 
financial reasoning borrowing was encouraged. It was argued 
that capital, if thrown into the land, would increase the wealth of 
the agriculturist along with the wealth of the revenue. But how to 
induce the investment of that capital except by increasing its 
security P In order to enable the agriculturist to borrow he must 
be able to give his debtor something of more value than the crop in 
his field. Then why not the field itself? The laws of mortgage 
and recovery of debt by safe and easy process were consequently 
introduced, and courts appointed for the protection of creditors. 
This completed the peasant’s ruin. Finding money suddenly at his 
disposal, he borrowed without scruple, not only to pay the taxes and 
to improve his land, but also for his amusements. Whether I am 
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right or wrong in the details of this history it is an indispytable 
fact that at the present moment there is hardly a village in British 
India which is not deeply, hopelessly in debt. In the course of my 
inquiries I do not remember to have met with a single instance of a 
village clear of debt even in Bengal. 

This is the last worst evil which English administration has 
brought upon the Indian peasantry, and when one considers all 
their poverty and the depth of their increasing liabilities one finds 
it difficult to have patience with the optimist views of men like Sir 
John Strachey who see all that they have created in India and find 
it very good. That we have done much that is of advantage to 
agricultural India no one will deny, but have we not done it still 
more harm? We have given the ryot security from death by 
violence, but we have probably increased his danger of death by 
starvation. This is a doubt which is beginning to assert itself vividly 
in the minds of thoughtful Indians, and it is one that thoughtful 
Englishmen too will do well before it is too late to entertain. 

Admitting the general fact of India’s growing agricultural 
poverty, what should be our remedy? I confess to being a little 
sceptical of the legislative nostrums partially applied and pro- 
posed to be applied by the Imperial Government to a patient mani- 
festly in want of a complete change of treatment and a long period 
of financial rest. Nor do I see my way to accepting such alleviations 
as the Bengal Rent Bill, or the founding of agricultural banks, or 
even local self-government, though all these things may be good, as 
a sufficient check to the evils fast accumulating. At best they may 
succeed in shifting the burdens of the people a little on this side or 
on that. They will not lighten them really by a single pennyweight, 
nor restore the confidence of the people in the humane intentions of 
the Government, nor put off even for a year the trouble which on 
the present lines of policy must certainly ensue. I do not believe in 
legislative remedies for the starvation of the ryot or in the possibility 
of relieving his position except at the sacrifice of interests too strongly 
represented both at Calcutta and in London to be assailed with any 
chance of success. Finance, not legislature, is the cause of all the 
evil; and until that is put upon a sound footing, the rest is of no 
real value. We have seen the results of an unsound finance in 
Egypt: and we shall see them repeated in India before the world is 
many years older ; and unless I am much mistaken, in precisely the 
same form. Given anything in the shape of military disaffection 
(and who shall say that this is improbable ?), and nothing is more 
certain than that an appeal will be made to the peasantry on the 
simple grounds of relief from debt, and reduction of the land tax, 
and that it will not be made in vain. Finance in Egypt declined all 
warning on this head, and finance in India I fear will equally decline 
it. But the danger is nevertheless there ; and will assert itself when 
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the time comes in spite of the financiers, and doubtless, too, as in 
Egypt, to the financiers’ discomfiture. 

When I was at Calcutta, I constantly discussed this matter with 
the leading native economists, and I know, too, their ideas in other 
cities; and at Bombay it formed the chief subject of attention at a 
meeting specially convened to instruct me with regard to the wants 
of the Presidency. I know therefore what Indians think about 
Indian finance, and I believe their reasoning is sound. According 
to these the vice of the Calcutta budgets lies in the fact that, whereas 
in every other country the finance Minister looks solely to the interests 
of the country he serves, in India he looks principally to the interests, 
not of India, but of England. Two English interests have to be 
served first, before any attention can be paid to the necessities of 
those who supply the revenue. First, the Anglo-Indian Administra- 
tion must be maintained in full employment, in pay, allowances, and 
according to native ideas in luxuries; and secondly, every kind of 
advantage must be given to English trade. It is impossible for me 
in the limits of this paper to argue out the question of the excessive 
costliness of the civil and military establishments of India. These 
are notorious in the world as surpassing those of all other countries 
to which they can be fairly compared in the present time or the 
past. And, although they may also lay claim to be the most efficient, 
it does not prevent them from being a vast financial failure. It isa 
perpetual astonishment to travellers to note the scale of living of every 
Englishman employed in India in however mean a capacity. The 
enormous palaces of governors and lieutenant-governors, their country 
houses, their residences in the hills, their banquetsand entertainments, 
their retinues of servants, their carriages and horses, their special trains 
on their journeyings, their tents, their armies of retainers and camp 
followers—these are only samples of the universal profusion; an 
equally noble hospitality reigns in every bungalow on the plains; and 
endless dinners of imported delicacies, with libations of imported 
wines, tempt night after night the inhabitants of the most solitary 
stations to forget the dismal fact that they are in Asia and far from 
their own land. No Collector’s wife will wear an article of Indian 
manufacture to save her soul from perdition, and all her furniture, 
even to her carpets, must be of English make. I remember early in 
my travels having the good fortune to enjoy the hospitality of a 
country station master on the Indian Peninsular Railway, and being 
astonished to find him living in better style, and in a house larger 
than most English rectories, while we were driven out after 
luncheon by his lady in a charming phaeton drawn by a pair of 
stepping ponies. There was no reason, however, for astonishment. 
He lived as all Englishmen in India do, that is to say, about five 
times as well as in his rank of life he possibly could do at home, and 
he was worthy of his good fortune. Only it must not be supposed 
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that the natives starving outside are at all proportionately the better 
for the brave living of their rulers. I,an Knglish traveller, profited 
as a guest, and I am half ashamed to say how sumptuously I fared. 
But the poor ryot was in fact my host—not the other—for it was he 
whose labour fed me, though he did not share the meal. I say, a 
traveller cannot fail to be impressed, and, if he have any powers of 
reflection, disagreeably so, with this profusion, There is surely no 
country in the world where in the midst of such starvation there is 
so much waste; certainly none where the expense of it all is borne 
so wholly and directly by the poor. I wonder whether any onc has 
calculated the number of miles of macadamised road in the various 
Anglo-Indian cantonments, not a yard of which has ever served any 
purpose beyond that of enabling the officers’ wives to pay each other 
visits in their carriages. I wonder whether any one has calculated 
the numbers of absolutely useless clock towers and Gothic memorials 
erected by Sir Richard Temples to Sir Bartle Freres, and Sir Bartle 
Freres to Sir Richard Temples in the various Presidencies. I wonder 
whether any one has calculated how many hogsheads of Champagne 
the water-drinking ryot has paid for in the last half century as an 
unaccounted item of his yearly budget. These things strike the 
imagination of the traveller. They do not strike the resident in 
India. They are not arguments, but impressions; and yet they 
mean something. 

If, however, the ryot must maintain the luxury of his English 
adininistrators before his own wants can be supplied, so, too, must , 
he maintain the English trader to the ruin of his own trade. I am 
repeating native arguments when I complain that the necessity of 
considering the advantage of Manchester capitalists stands seriously 
in the way of an honest framer of the Indian Budget, and that, 
whereas the Finance Minister of every English colony is at liberty 
to raise money by import duties and generally does so, the Indian 
Minister is precluded from that source of revenue. I have argued 
the matter of Free Trade out with the native economists, and they 
seem to me perfectly to understand it. They know that as applied 
to England, a manufacturing country which imports its food, Free 
Trade is a necessity of financial life. But they deny that the 
doctrine applies with equal cogency to India. India, they say, is a 
produce-exporting country like the United States or the Australian 
colonies. It imports no single article of prime necessity, iron 
and coal perhaps excepted, and the cotton and other manufactured 
goods consumed there are luxuries only used by the rich, and especi- 
ally by the Europeans. It is certain that no ryot in all India wears 
any cotton clothing of foreign make, or has his means of existence 
made one wit cheaper for him by Free Trade. Import duties then 
would tax the rich only, and the rich in India are hardly taxed at all. 
Yet, because Free Trade is of advantage to England, India must- 
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forego her own advantage. This, the natives say, may be a political 
necessity, but it is not ruling India financially for India’s gooh I 
confess Ido not see where the flaw in their argument lies. They say, 
moreover, that Free Trade in manufactured goods has destroyed 
the native industries and given nothing in their stead. When the 
hand-looms a hundred years ago were ruined in the English counties, 
the rural population migrated to the towns and found work in the 
great factories. But in India this has hardly at all happened. 
The ryot who used to weave is left without labour of any sort during 
his spare time, for distances are great and there is little demand for 
labour in the towns, and he remains of necessity idle, so that it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that a present of his labour has been 
made by Anglo-Indian finance to his English rival. The doctrine of 
advantage from buying in the cheapest market does not help him, 
for he buys nothing cheaper; and if the English manufacturer shares 
the advantage with any one in India, it is with the town consumer, 
not with the ryot. Every native economist, therefore, whom I have 
spoken with on the subject, would impose import duties on manu- 
factured articles except machinery. Thus, they say, a tax would be 
levied upon the rich ; and, if it acted as a protection and stimulus to 
home manufactories, why so much the better. With protection, 
factories could be established in the Indian country towns in which 
the surplus labour of the ryot would find employment, and so the 
injury done him bé in part redressed. If this doctrine is unsound, 
I shall be glad to hear in what manner; for at present it seems to 
me to have not a little reason. 

I was surprised to find in an assemblage mainly of rich men, that 
most of those who composed the Bombay meeting already alluded 
to were in favour of some form of income tax. Not that they alto- 
gether denied its general unpopularity, but from the necessity they 
recognised of taxing wealth. They said that in one shape or other 
incomes had always till recently been taxed in India, and that, 
though there were great difficulties in the way of collecting any sort 
of income tax fairly, it had always been accepted. The present 
licence tax, they assured me, was much more hateful and far less 
profitable, than any true tax on income, and seemed framed on 
purpose to distribute its pressure most unfairly. It seemed hardly 
credible, but according to present regulations the keeper of a small 
shop in the native quarter was taxed as highly for his trade as the 
richest English banker on Change; all the charge upon the latter’s 
income, though he might deal in millions, being twenty pounds per 
annum in the form of a trade license. The present system was in 
fact only another advantage given by the framers of Indian budgets 
to English trade; and they assured me that the people who really 
prevented a proper income tax from being imposed in India were 
not the native tradesmen, but the English officials whose salaries 
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would be directly touched by it. If it were possible to levy import 
duties and a tax on incomes, the agricultural poor might be relieved, 
but hardly in any other way. I offer these suggestions for what 
they may be considered worth. 

The prime measure, however, of agricultural reform, on which all 
native India seems agreed, is the granting of a permanent revenue 
settlement to every province, such as was ninety years ago granted 
to Bengal, and limiting thereby the preposterous claim of the 
Government to all ownership in land. This right of State ownership 
has worked everywhere, or nearly everywhere, its full natural result 
of impoverishment and disaffection; and Bengal, which has been 
exempted from its action, has alone remained prosperous. It is 
impossible for me in the limits of space imposed upon me to argue 
out this great question here. But I intend to return to it on a 
future occasion ; and it will be sufficient for me now to say, that the 
value placed by native opinion on a fixed revenue settlement is the 
cause of the strong agitation actually in progress against the Bengal 
Rent Bill. This measure, in spite of Lord Ripon’s immense popu- 
larity, is decidedly unpopular, and native politicians see in it a first 
blow struck at the prosperity of the only province which has hitherto 
escaped the universal drain of wealth into the Imperial coffers; nor 
am I without reason to believe that so it was intended, not by Lord 
Ripon, but by some of his advisers. At present, however, I only 
state the fact that a permanent settlement of the land revenue is 
urgently demanded by all India. 

To sum up, Indian economists are in favour first of import duties 
on manufactured goods such as are imposed in Australia and other 
colonies ; secondly, of a shifting of the financial burden as far as 
possible from the agricultural poor to the commercial rich, and 
thirdly, of a renunciation by the Government of its indefinite claims 
upon the land. These views will probably be considered preposterous 
in England, where we have cut and dry principles of economy in 
contradiction to them. But it is certain that all native opinion is 
against us, and that our present system is bringing India very near 
to ruin. Surely, there must be something wrong in a state of things 
which has produced the spectacle of a Government, after having 
absorbed to itself the whole land rent of a country, still finding 
itself constantly in financial shifts. The Government of India, as 
landlord, does practically nothing for the land. All is squandered 
and spent on other things; and the people who ‘till the soil are 
yearly kecoming poorer and more hopeless. This I call the agri- 
cultural danger, and if it is not one I again ask where the flaw in 
my reasoning lies. At least it is a reasoning held by ninety-nine 
out of every hundred educated and intelligent Indians. 

Witrrip ScawEen Bunt. 
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I po not plead guilty to taking a shallow view of human nature, 
when I propose to apply, as it were, a foot-rule to its heights and 
depths. The powers of man are finite, and if finite they are 
not too large for measurement. Those persons may justly be 
accused of shallowness of view, who do not discriminate a wide 
range of differences, but quickly lose all sense of proportion, and 
rave about infinite heights and unfathomable depths, and use such 
like expressions which are not true and betray their incapacity. 
Examiners are not, I belicve, much stricken with the sense of awe 
and infinitude when they apply their foot-rules to the intellectual 
performances of the candidates whom they examine; neither do I see 
any reason why we should be awed at the thought of examining our 
fellow creatures as best we may, in respect to other faculties than 
intellect. On the contrary, I think it anomalous that the art of 
measuring intellectual faculties should have become highly deve- 
loped, while that of dealing with other qualities should have been 
little practised or even considered. 

The use of measuring man in his entirety, is to be justified by 
exactly the same arguments as those by which any special examin- 
ations are justified, such as those in classics or mathematics ; namely, 
that every measurement tests, in some particulars, the adequacy of the 
previous education, and contributes to show the efficiency of the man 
as a human machine, at the time it was made. It is impossible to be 
sure of the adequacy in every respect of the rearing of a man, or of 
his total efficiency, unless he has been measured in character and 
physique, as well as in intellect. A wise man desires this knowledge 
for his own use, and for the same reason that he takes stock from 
time to time of his finances. It teaches him his position among his 
fellows, and whether he is getting on or falling back, and he shapes 
his ambitions and conduct accordingly. ‘ Know thyself” is an 
ancient phrase of proverbial philosophy, and I wish to discuss ways 
by which its excellent direction admits of being better followed. 

The art of measuring various human faculties now occupies the 
attention of many inquirers in this and other countries, Shelves full 
of memoirs have been written in Germany alone, on the discrimi- 
native powers of the various senses. New processes of inquiry are 
yearly invented, and it seems as though there was a general 
lightening up of the sky in front of the path of the anthropometric 
experimenter, which betokens the approaching dawn of a new and 
interesting science. Can we discover landmarks in character to serve 
as bases for a survey, or is it altogether too indefinite and fluctuating 
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to admit of measurement? Is it liable to spontaneous changes, or to 
be in any way affected by a caprice that renders the future necessarily 
uncertain ? Is man, with his power of choice and freedom of will, so 
different from a conscious machine, that any proposal to measure his 
moral qualities is based upon a fallacy? If so, it would be ridiculous 
to waste thought on the matter, but if our temperament and charac- 
ter are durable realities, and persistent factors of our conduct, we 
have no Proteus to deal with in either case, and our attempts to grasp 
and measure them are reasonable. 

I have taken pains, as some of my readers may be aware, to ti 
fresh evidence upon this question, which, in other words, is, whether 
or no the actions of men are mainly governed by cause and effect. 
On the supposition that they are so governed, it is as important to us 
to learn the exact value of our faculties, as it is to know the driving 
power of the engine and the quality of the machine that does our 
factory-work. If, on the other hand, the conduct of man is mainly 
the result of mysterious influences, such knowledge is of little service 
to him. He must be content to look upon himself as on a ship, 
afloat in a strong and unknown current, that may drift her in a very: 
different direction to that in which her head is pointed. 

My earlier inquiries into this subject had reference to the facts of 
heredity, and I came across frequent instances in which a son, 
happening to inherit somewhat exclusively the qualities of his father, 
had been found to fail with his failures, sin with his sins, surmount 
with his virtues, and generally to get through life in much the same 
way. The course of his life had, therefore, been predetermined by 
his inborn faculties, or, to continue the previous metaphor, his ship 
had not drifted, but pursued the course in which her head was set 
until she arrived at her predestined port. 

The second of my inquiries was into the. life-histories of twins, in 
the course of which I collected cases where the pair of twins 
resembled each other so closely, that they behaved like one person, 
thought and spoke alike, and acted similar parts when separated. 
Whatever spontaneous feeling the one twin may have had, the other 
twin at the very same moment must have had a spontaneous feeling 
of exactly the same kind. Such habitual coincidences, if they had 
no common cause, would be impossible; we are therefore driven to 
the conclusion that whenever twins think and speak alike, there is 
no spontaneity in either of them, in the popular acceptation of the 
word, but that they act mechanically and in like ways, because their 
mechanisms are alike. I need not reiterate my old arguments, and 
will say no more about the twins, except that new cases have come 
to my knowledge whieh corroborate former information. It follows, 
that if we had in our keeping the twin of a man, who was his 
“double,” we might obtain a trustworthy forecast of what the man 
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would do under any new conditions, by first subjecting that twin to 
the same conditions and watching his conduct. 

My third inquiry is more recent. It was a course of intro- 
spective search into the operations of my own mind, whenever I 
caught myself engaged in a feat of what at first sight seemed to 
be free-will. The inquiry was carried on almost continuously for 
three weeks, and proceeded with, off and on, for many subsequent 
months, After I had mastered the method of observation a 
' vast: deal of apparent mystery cleared away, and I ultimately 
reckoned the rate of occurrence of perplexing cases, during the 
somewhat uneventful but pleasant months of a summer spent in 
the country, to be less than oneaday. All the rest of my actions 
seemed clearly to lie within the province of normal cause and 
consequence. The general results of my introspective inquiry 
support the views of those who hold that man is little more than a 
conscious machine, the larger part of whose actions are predicable. 
As regards such residuum as there may be, which is not automatic, 
and which a man, however wise and well informed, could not possibly 
‘ foresee, I have nothing to say, but I have found that the more care- 
fully I inquired, whether it was info hereditary similarities of con- 
duct, into the life-histories of twins, or now introspectively into the 
processes of what I should have called my own Free-Will, the 
smaller seems the room left for the possible residuum. 

I conclude from these three inquiries that the motives of the will 
are mostly normal, and that the character which shapes our conduct 
is a definite and durable “something,” and therefore that it is 
reasonable to attempt to measure it. We must guard ourselves 
against supposing that the moral faculties which we distinguish by 
different names, as courage, sociability, niggardness, are separate 
entities. On the contrary, they are so intermixed that they are 
never singly in action. I tried to gain an idea of the number of 
the more conspicuous aspects of the character by counting in an 
appropriate dictionary the words used to express them. Roget’s 
Thesaurus was selected for that purpose, and I examined many pages 
of its index here and there as samples of the whole, and estimated 
that it contained fully one thousand words expressive of character, 
each of which has a separate shade of meaning, while each shares a 
large part of its meaning with some of the rest. 

It may seem hopeless to deal accurately with so vague and wide 
a subject, but it often happens that when we are unable to meet 
difficulties, we may evade them, and so it is with regard to the 
present difficulty. It is true that we cannot define any aspect of 
character, but we can define a test that shall elicit some manifestation 
of character, and we cun define the act performed in response to it. 
Searchings into the character must be conducted on the same 
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fundamental principle as that which lies at the root of examinations 
into the intellectual capacity. Here there has been no preliminary 
attempt to map out the field of intellect with accuracy ; but definite 
tests are selected by which the intellect is probed at places that are 
roughly known but not strictly defined, as the depth of a lake might 
be sounded from a boat rowing here and there. So it should be 
-with respect to character. Definite acts in response to definite 
emergencies have alone to be noted. No accurate map of character 
is required to start from. 

‘Emergencies need not be waited for, they can be extemporised ; 
traps, as it were, can be laid. Thus, a great ruler whose word can 
make or mar a subject’s fortune, wants a secret agent and tests his 
character during a single interview. He contrives by a few minutes’ 
questioning, temptation, and show of displeasure, to turn his character 
inside out, exciting in turns his hopes, fear, zeal, loyalty, ambition, 
and so forth. Ordinary observers who stand ona far lower pedestal, 
cannot hope to excite the same tension and outburst of feeling in 
those whom they examine, but they can obtain good data in a more 
leisurely way. If they are unable to note a man’s conduct under 
great trials for want of opportunity, they may do it in small ones, and 
it is well that those small occasions should be such as are of frequent 
occurrence, that the statistics of men’s conduct under like conditions 
may be compared. After fixing upon some particular class of persons 
of similar age, sex, and social condition, we have to find out what 
common incidents in their lives are most apt to make them betray 
their character. We may then take note as often as we can, of 
what. they do on these occasions, so as to arrive at their statistics of 
conduct in a limited number of well-defined small trials. 

‘One of the most notable differences between man and man, lies in 
the-emotional temperament. Some persons are quick and excitable ; 
others are slow and deliberate. A sudden-excitement, call, touch, 
gesture, or incident of any kind evokes, in different persons, a response 
that varies in intensity, celerity, and quality. An observer watching 
children, heart and soul at their games, would soon collect enough 
material to enable him to class them according to the quantity of 
emotion that they showed. I will not attempt to describe particular 
games of children or of others, nor to suggest experiments, more or 
less comic, that might be secretly made to elicit the manifestations 
we seek, as many such will occur to ingenious persons. They exist 
in abundance, and I feel sure that if two or three experimenters were 
to act zealously and judiciously together as secret accomplices, they 
would soon collect abundant statistics of conduct. They would 
gradually simplify their test’ conditions and extend their scope, 

‘learning to probe character more quickly and from more of its sides. 

It is a question by no means to be decided off-hand in the nega- 
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tive, whether instrumental measurements of the magnitude of the 
reflex signs of emotion in persons who desire to submit themselves to 
experiment, are not feasible. The difficulty lies in the more limited 
range of tests that can be used when the freedom of movement is 
embarrassed by the necessary mechanism. . The exciting cause of 
emotion whatever it be, a fright, a suspense, a scold, an insult, a 
grief, must be believed to be genuine, or the tests would be worth- 
less. It is not possible to sham emotion thoroughly. A good actor 
may move his audience as deeply as if they were witnessing a drama 
of real life, but the best actor cannot put himself into the exact frame 
of mind of a real sufferer. If he did, the reflex and automatic signs 
of emotion excited in his frame would be so numerous and violent, 
that they would shatter his constitution long before he had acted a 
dozen tragedies. 

The reflex signs of emotion that are perhaps the most easily regis- 
tered, are the palpitations of the heart. They cannot be shammed 
or repressed, and they are visible. Our poet Laureate has happily 
and artistically exemplified this. He tells us that Launcelot return- 
ing to court after a long illness through which he had been nursed 
by Elaine, sent to crave an audience of the jealous queen. The 
messenger utilises the opportunity for observing her in the following 
ingenious way like a born scientist. 


‘* Low drooping till he well nigh kissed her feet 
For loyal awe, saw with a sidelong eye 
The shadow of a piece of pointed lace 
In the Queen’s shadow, vibrate on the wall 
And parted, laughing in his courtly heart.’ 


Physiological experimenters are not content to look at shadows on 
the wall, that depart and leave no mark. They obtain durable traces 
by the aid of appropriate instruments. Maret’s pretty little pneumo- 
cardiograph is very portable, but not so sure in action as the more 
bulky apparatus. It is applied tightly to the chest in front of the 
heart, by a band passing round the body. At each to-and-fro move- 
ment, whether of the chest as a whole, or of the portion over the 
heart, it sucks in or blows out a little puff of air. A thin india- 
rubber tube connects its nozzle with a flat elastic bag under the 
short arm of a lever. The other end of the lever moves up and down 
in accordance with the part of the chest to which the pneumo-cardi- 
ograph is applied, and scratches light marks on a band of paper 
which is driven onwards by clockwork. This little instrument can 
be worn under the buttoned coat without being noticed. I was 
anxious to practise myself in its use, and wore one during the for- 
midable ordeal of delivering the Rede Lecture in the Senate House at 
Cambridge, a month ago (most of this very memoir forming part of 
that lecture). I had no connection established between my instru- 
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ment and any recording apparatus, but wore it merely to see whether 
or no it proved in any way irksome. If I had had a table in 
front of me, with the recording apparatus stowed out of sight 
below, and an expert assistant near at hand to turn a stop-cock at 
appropriate moments, he could have obtained samples of my heart’s 
action without causing me any embarrassment whatever. I should 
have forgotten all about the apparatus while I was speaking. 

Instrumental observers of the reflex signs of emotion have other 
means available besides this, and the sphygmograph that measures 
the pulse. Every twitch of each separate finger even of an infant’s 
hand is registered by Dr. Warner’s ingenious little gauntlet. Every 
movement of each limb of man or horse is recorded by Dr. Maret. 
The apparatus of Mosso measures the degree in which the blood 
leaving the extremities rushes to the heart and head and internal 
organs. Every limb shrinks sensibly in volume from this with- 
drawal of the blood, and the shrinkage of any one of them, say the right 
arm, is measured by the fall of water in a gauge that communicates 
with a long bottleful of water, through the neck of which the arm 
has been thrust, and in which it is softly but effectually plugged. 

I should not be surprised if the remarkable success of many persons 
in ‘‘ muscle-reading ” should open out a wide field for delicate instru- 
mental investigations. The poetical metaphors of ordinary language 
suggest many possibilities of measurement. Thus when two persons 
have an “inclination” to one another, they visibly incline or slope toge- 
ther when sitting side by side, as at a dinner-table, and they then throw 
the stress of their weights on the near legs of their chairs. It does 
not require much ingenuity to arrange a pressure gauge with an 
index and dial to indicate changes in stress, but it is difficult to 
devise an arrangement that shall fulfil the threefold condition of 
being effective, not attracting notice, and being applicable to ordinary 
furniture. I made some rude experiments, but being busy with 
other matters, have not carried them on, as I had hoped. 

Another conspicuous way in which one person differs from another 
is in temper. Some men are easily provoked, others remain cheerful 
even when affairs go very contrary to their liking. We all know 
specimens of good and bad-tempered persons, and all of us could 
probably specify not a few appropriate test conditions to try the 
temper in various ways, and elicit definite responses. There is no 
doubt that the temper of a dog can be tested. Many boys do it 
habitually, and learn to a nicety how much each will put up with, 
without growling or showing other signs of resentment. They do 
the same to one another, and gauge each other’s tempers accurately. 

It is difficult to speak of tests of character without thinking of 
Benjamin Franklin’s amusing tale of the ‘Handsome and the 
Deformed Leg,” and there is no harm in quoting it, because, however 
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grotesque, it exemplifies the principle of tests. In it he deseribes 
two sorts of people; those who habitually dwell on the pleasanter 
circumstances of the moment, and those who have no eyes but for 
the unpleasing ones. He tells how a philosophical friend took 
special precautions to avoid those persons who being discontented 
themselves, sour the pleasures of society, offend many people, and 
make themselves everywhere disagreeable. In order to discover a 
pessimist at first sight, he cast about for an instrument. He of 
course possessed a thermometer to test heat, and a barometer to tell 
the air-pressure, but he had no instrument to test the characteristic 
of which we are speaking. After much pondering he hit upon a 
happy idea. He chanced to have one remarkably handsome leg, and 
one that by some accident was crooked and deformed, and these he 
used for the purpose. Ifa stranger regarded his ugly leg more than 
his handsome one he doubted him. If he spoke of it and took no 
notice of the handsome leg, the philosopher determined to avoid his 
further acquaintance. Franklin sums up by saying, that every one 
has not this two-legged instrument, but every one with a little 
attention may observe the signs of a carping and fault-finding 
disposition. 

This very disposition is the subject of the eighteenth “ character ” 
of Theophrastus, who describes the conduct of such men under the 
social conditions of the day, one of which is also common to our 
own time and countrymen. He says that when the weather has 
been very dry for a long time, and it at last changes, the grumbler 
being unable to complain of the rain, complains that it did not come 
sooner. The British philosopher has frequent opportunities for 
applying weather tests to those whom he meets, and with especial 
fitness to such as happen to be agriculturists. 

The points I have endeavoured to impress are chiefly these. 
First, that character ought to be measured by carefully recorded 
acts, representative of the usual conduct. An ordinary generalisa- 
tion is nothing more than a muddle of vague memories of inexact 
observations. Itis an easy vice to generalise. We want lists of 
facts, every one of which may be separately verified, valued and 
revalued, and the whole accurately summed. It is the statistics of 
each man’s conduct in small every-day affairs, that will probably be 
found to give the simplest and most precise measure of his character. 
The other chief point that I wish to impress is, that a practice of 
deliberately and methodically testing the character of others and of 
ourselves is not wholly fanciful, but deserves consideration and 
experiment. 

Francis GALton. 
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On the 14th of June last, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, in the House 
of Commons, in reply to Dr. Cameron, declared that France had 
given an assurance that she had no designs upon: Morocco, or wish 
to proclaim a protectorate over the country. It is difficult to recon- 
cile this statement with the policy adopted by M. Jules Ferry. The 
designs of France are in the bosom of the French Foreign Office, but 
her actions are public, and have been such during the last few 
months as to have alarmed the Sultan into an appeal to the Powers 
of Europe for support against her aggression. Briefly, the two 
actions of France which produced this state of affairs were: (1) The 
course taken relative to a French subject who had acquired, under 
the provision of the Madrid Convention, property in the province of 
Riff, which adjoins the Algerian frontier. (2) The protection given 
to the Shereef of Wazan. Practically these are parts of the same 
line of conduct, inasmuch as the property in Riff was acquired, 
indirectly if not directly, through the agency of the Shereef. In 
the first place this property was obtained by one thoroughly 
acquainted with Morocco, and therefore well aware of the impossi- 
bility of taking possession unless supported by a powerful force. 
Due notice of the intention to take possession was given to the 
Moorish Secretary for Foreign Affairs at Tangier through the French 
Minister, and the necessary authority and a safe conduct asked for. 
The Riff is a semi-independent province in which the collection of 
taxes is only effected by the Government when aided by the military. 
The Moorish Minister therefore urged as a reason for not granting 
permission to enter the Riff territory, that the Government could not 
take the responsibiiity of being answerable for the lives of foreigners 
in that district. No foreigners had ever attempted to occupy land 
there; it would be even dangerous for Moors who have no ties of 
relationship with Riffeans to do so, and might ultimately end in 
bloodshed. The argument of France was that under the Madrid 
Convention of 1880, foreigners can acquire land in Morocco, and 
thus she said to Morocco, ‘“‘ Your Government must see us through 
this, if not, you admit that you cannot control these people.” Read- 
ing between the lines it amounted to this, “If you have no authority 
over them, say so, and we, your neighbours, will try and control 
them for you.’ Morocco promises to do the best she can, but trouble 
must be the result. 

If the argument of France were to hold good, Turkey might, on 
a similar plea, rectify her Greek frontier again, on the ground that 
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Greece would only guarantee protection to foreigners within a certain 
radius of Athens, or a Frenchman having purchased a farm last year 
in Ireland without any great stretch of this principle might have 
formed the grounds for French interference in County Clare, and a 
threat of a fleet in the River Shannon. The second point—the 
protection of the Shereef of Wazan—was an equal straining of the 
wording of the Convention, the general application of which was to 
Moors engaged in commercial transactions with Christians, but, by 
the Convention each legation could protect twelve moors, whose 
services the Minister considered deserving of such a boon. Of the 
Sherief of Wazan a more detailed personal account will be given, 
but it is enough to say here that he is the representative of a family 
holding considerable property, possessed of great influence in the 
Mussulman world, and independent of the Sultan except in name. 
It suited the Shereef to place, and France to receive, himself, his 
wives, his land, and his followers under her protection. These 
high-handed proceedings of the French Minister were carried out 
without any reference to his colleagues at Tangier, and a persever- 
ance in them can only culminate in civil war. Lord Granville, in 
answer to Lord Delawarr, June 20, says, ‘“‘I have received through 
Lord Lyons and M. Waddington the most formal assurances on the 
part of the French Government, that there is no truth whatever in 
any aggressive intentions on their part, or any wish either to annex, 
or protect, or in any way to cause trouble in Morocco. They desire 
to maintain the status quo, and the only thing now passing between 
them and Morocco, is certain friendly negotiations with regard to 
certain affairs in the interior.”” Now, this may be very reassuring 
to the public, but does not remove the grounds on which the Sultan 
addressed, through the foreign representatives at Tangier, the 
Powers of Europe in a note complaining of the conduct of France. 
The French are still persisting in forcing on the Moorish Govern- 

ment the right of acquiring land in Riff, though they are told it 
must lead to bloodshed. The Shereef remains under French protec- 
tion, which means that a province half the size of Kent is adminis- 
tered at the will of the French Minister. Itis only by the energetic 
protest of the other Powers that France has forgone for the present 
eating the first leaves of the artichoke, but we may be sure she hag 
not abandoned her pretensions indefinitely. With Morocco ‘qud 
Morocco, our interests are very small. Our commerce with her would 
not keep half a dozen Manchester houses working, but the strate- 
gical importance which is attached to the northern shore of Morocco. 
must strike the most casual observer who glances at the map of the. 
Straits of Gibraltar. The vital matter for England to consider is 
into whose hands that portion of Morocco forming the southern shore 
of the Straits, extending from Cape Spartel to Ceuta, shall fall, 
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whenever the dismemberment of Morocco takes place. Beyond that 
we may regard with complacency the actions of any European Powers 
which may have for their object the conquest of Morocco. Let us 
then consider the strategical position of Tangier and its relation to 
Gibraltar. The Bay of Tangier, in which Tangier is situated, is four 
miles across, with most excellent holding ground for ships to anchor, 
and well sheltered from the easterly winds by the Malabatta shore. 
The remains of the Mo/e destroyed by the English when the place 
was abandoned in 1684 still show above water at half tide. This 
mole might be restored and run out at a comparatively small outlay 
sufficiently to give a perfectly protected harbour in which a fleet of 
ten to fifteen sail of deep draft of water could safely anchor. The 
elevated points commanding the harbour are admirably calculated 
for defence, and when the abundance of material to hand for con- 
structing the breakwater and necessary batteries is taken into 
consideration, it would be difficult to find a situation that could so 
readily be formed into a first-class naval arsenal. 

The position which Tangier holds to Gibraltar and the Straits 
generally is at once seen by looking at the plan attached. Should 
Tangier fall into the hands of France, Gibraltar loses whatever value 
it may at present have in its so-called command of the Straits. 

But it is not in relation to Gibraltar alone. Ceuta is already 
Spanish, and Spain attaches more importance to holding that point 
than she does to regaining Gibraltar. During the last two years the 
public attention both in and out of the Chambers has been much 
drawn to improving the harbour and making it a strong modern 
arsenal. Notably ‘a pamphlet written by the General in command 
set forth its value to Spain both in the event of a European war, and 
as a point from which more territory may be wrung from the Moors 
towards obtaining that which every Spaniard considers the natural 
birthright of his country—Morocco. 

Another entitled Ceuta and Tarifa dwelt on the strengthening of 
these two points to insure the command of the straits—against whom 
is this necessary ? for it is not in the interest of Spain’s trade. Lord 
Nelson in one of the last dispatches he wrote insists on the impor- 
tance of Tangier remaining in the hands of the present holders, if 
we are to retain Gibraltar. From a list published in 1815 by the 
English Government, a war subsidy figures between 1797 and 1814 
for an annual amount of £16,177, besides which the British Lega- 
tion of Morocco had yearly to distribute gifts to the value of 10,000 
piastres, and partly to supply Morocco with arms and ammunition in 
return for the permission to export as much corn and cattle to 
Gibraltar as was desired. 

The large sum paid showed how dependent we were. Look at the 
position with Tangier in French hands and Tarifa strengthened. 
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Whenever France takes Morocco, Spain will have the jackal’s share, 
and during the last hundred years Spain has never failed to side 
with France against England in a naval war. The Empire of 
Morocco is larger than France, with a scattered population of about 
7,000,000, 250,000 of which are Jews. The majority are of Arab 
descent, and still retain a great deal of their nomadic habits; the 
trade is chiefly in the hands of the Jews, who, excepting at Tangier, 
fare probably as well as they did in England in the time of King 
John, being obliged in the towns to go barefoot, wear a distinctive 
dress, and inhabit a particular quarter. 

The chief towns of the empire are Morocco with a population of 
40,000, Fez with 80,000, and Mequinez 35,000. These are by turns 
the residence of the Sultan, and though decaying, have still the 
remains of that grandeur of architecture of which the Giralda at 
Seville and the mosque at Cordova remain as types in Spain. 
Surrounded by gardens and plentifully supplied with water, every 
description of fruits and flowers, European and tropical, are pro- 
duced in luxuriant abundance. The climate is almost unequalled. 
Wheat, barley, maize, oats, olives, hemp. Fruits: figs, almonds, 
grapes, melons, oranges, pomgranates, dates. Tea and coffee could 
be readily grown in the south. 

The number of sheep in Morocco are put at forty-five millions ; 
goats are more numerous. The cattle are well-bred and clean shaped 
(many like Alderneys) ; but from no hay being stored the feed is so 
short that, excepting in early spring, they are half-starved. 

The sea-ports on the Atlantic side are bar-harbours, with the 
exception of Mogador, and only accessible to vessels of very light 
draft of water. Mogador is about 250 miles south from Cape Spartel, 
so that Tangier may be looked upon as the mouth of Morocco. 

Tetuan, situated on the Mediterranean side, has a population of 
40,000. It is the chief manufactory of arms, and in conjunction 
with one at Fez turns out a sufficient number to supply the people: 
and where every man has a gun, and most carry one, the quantity 
turned out must be very considerable. Their cost is about fourteen 
shillings a-piece. At the factory some Martini rifles have recently 
been made. 

Of roads properly so called there are none, and but two bridges 
in the empire. The ways are camel and mule tracks, scarcely 
passable in winter. 

To give an idea of the state of the country for transit, three 
months ago Messrs. Krupp sent a field-piece to the Sultan 
from Rabat to Mequinez, a distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles. All the means of draught which could be obtained was put 
at their disposal, nevertheless it took three weeks on its journey. 
The rivers have worn themselves beds of great width; these in 
summer are almost dry, in winter roaring torrents. It would seem 
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almost impossible for such a force as would be necessary to conquer 
and hold the country to maintain its supplies, even unharassed by an 
enemy. 

The mineral wealth of the country is said to be very great, but 
the unknown is always magnified. The geological formation is 
similar to the neighbouring country, Spain ; and mines, no doubt, 
were there means of communication, could be worked as advan- 
tageously as in that country, but at present only a few, situated 
near the coast, could hope to make any profitable return were con- 
cessions to work them granted. Copper, lead, and antimony are 
those which have been opened, it can hardly be called worked, of 
recent years, and these have since been closed, no profits being made. 
Copper must have been exported to a very great extent in the time 
of the Carthaginians or Romans, as there are very considerable 
remains of scoria in the neighbourhood of the unworked mines in 
the south. 

That Morocco has remained in its present state is due in a great 
degree to the expulsion of the Moors from Spain by Ferdinand and 
Isabella and the discovery of America being only separated by a 
few years. The mind of Europe was then turned, and has remained 
ever since turned, to the West. 

When driven from Spain four hundred years ago, the chief wealth 
of that country and considerable portion of the Mediterranean trade 
was in their hands. Pirates as well as traders, they not only accu- 
mulated wealth, but the number of captives they made enabled them 
to execute those great works of fortification and irrigation the ruins 
of which remain to-day, without drawing on their own people for 
enforced labour. Some idea of the enormous number of Christian 
captives they had may be gathered from the Sultan Yakoob, on. the 
completion of the building of Rabat, having given freedom to twenty 
thousand. 

The walls of Mequinez were built by Christian captives, and it is 
related that when any of them sank from heat or fatigue during 
work, they were dispatched and built into the wall. 

Up to the early part of the present century they captured mer- 
chant vessels off Finnisterre, until on the conclusion of the great war 
in'1815 nations had time to turn their attention to the suppression 
of Moorish piracy, and the bombardment of Algiers by Lord 
Exmouth crushed it for ever. 

The memory of their cruelties gave them a halo of strength they 
did not really possess, and enabled them to keep their country 
obstinately closed ; but the government is daily getting poorer and 
poorer, and consequently weaker to enforce the exactions by which 
alone they maintain a form of government at all. To put it simply, 
having nobody else now to rob, the Sultan robs his own people, and 
the question is how long can he go on doing so. 
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The government is despotic, the lives and properties of his sub- 
jects, whether high or low, being entirely in the hands of the Sultan; 
it therefore follows, as a natural result, that the government of the 
time reflects the disposition of the ruler, whether bloodthirsty or 
lenient. A Sultan might reign to-morrow to emulate the deeds of 
his predecessors, and it is enough that the mind of man can conceive 
no cruelty that has not been practised on his unfortunate subjects 
by one ruler or another in the last fifty years. 

The present Sultan will bear a favourable comparison with many 
of the former occupants of his throne. He is intelligent, feels that 
the eyes of Europe are watching him, and doubtless for that reason 
will not relapse into a repetition of bygone acis. He is about thirty- 
seven years of age, and has an establishment of twelve hundred 
women, and as the births at the palace are very numerous, his 
domestic relations take up a good deal of his time. 

The art of poisoning is carried on as it was in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Taking tea with the Sultan of Morocco is equivalent 
to taking coffee with the Sultan of Turkey years ago. 

The regular army consists of about fifteen thousand men, indif- 
ferently armed with Belgian rifles, commanded by an officer late a 
captain in the English army. The artillery consists of about five 
hundred men, commanded by a French officer. The militia number 
from eighty thousand to ninety thousand men, armed with the flint 
guns made at Tetuan and Fez. The great majority of the popula- 
tion carry and know how to use a gun. 

The money revenue of the Sultan is difficult to arrive at, as he 
receives a great deal of his taxes in kind, but it is a question whether 
the internal revenue more than pays for the administration of the 
different provinces and the collection of the taxes. The duties at the 
ports (ten per cent. ad valorem) on an average produce about 
£150,000 per annum, which would be his actual income. One-half 
of this is, however, hypothecated to Spain until the war indemnity 
has been paid off, which should be in two years, but the Moorish 
Government frequently asks for the fixed payments to stand over, 
and their treasury at present is empty. 


In 1879 the amount of commerce with the different nations was 
in round numbers as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Great Britain . ° ‘ ° . £560,000 £320,000 
France . ‘ ‘ - . ; 340,000 440,000 
Spain. r ‘“ . ; 9,000 20,000 
Portugal. : : 4 ° ‘ 1,000 2,000 
Italy ; ° . ‘ i ; 13,000 16,000 
Belgium . 3 ; ; ‘ ‘ 8,000 —- 
Holland . : : A , ; 1,000 — 
Sundry . ; , ‘ ‘ ° 18,000 2,000 





£950,000 £800,000 
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The trade with Great Britain for the last four years, 1879, 1880, 
1881, 1882, averaged—exports, £400,000; imports, £320,000. The 
imports in 1879 were much above the average. 

The principal exports are wool, hides (including goat-skins), and 
the cattle, which are only allowed to be exported to Gibraltar ; but 
the wool is so badly cleaned as to hardly find a market, and the 
trade is decreasing. 

The exportation of corn is prohibited, and this merits especial 
notice. With the exception of America, there is no country where 
the same area could be brought into cultivation for growing corn and 
is so suitable as Morocco. Large rivers run through immense tracts 
of level lands, where a moderate outlay of capital would ensure a 
regular system of irrigation to be carried out; and given water, the 
sun does the rest. Some idea of the quantity of corn grown with 
the present imperfect cultivation may be gathered from the fact that 
during this month (July), last year’s barley is selling at Casa-Blanca, 
a port on the Atlantic coast, at three-and-sixpence per English 
quarter. 

Last year was a very plentiful season, and the stores of corn 
throughout the country were full. The foreign ministers then urged 
on the Sultan the importance it would be to himself and his people 
to allow its exportation ; he promised to do so but failed. This year 
he has consented so far as to send a commissioner to Tangier to talk 
it over, but his present idea is to buy the corn up himself before he 
removes the restrictions, so that he may put the profit into his own 
pocket at the expense of his subjects. It will be well for the country 
if he will do it under these conditions, as it is an operation he can 
only perform once. Our Minister, Sir John Hay, has persistently 
urged the allowing the exportation of corn on the late and present 
Sultan, year after year, and it is mainly owing to his constant action 
that he is now yielding. The two questions, however, which are 
bringing the country of which this is a brief outline into strong light 
compared with its recent obscurity are slavery and diplomacy. 

The attention of public opinion is not called to slavery in Morocco 
for the first time. Richardson devoted himself heart and soul to the 
subject ; and the following, taken from his Travels in Morocco, 
written thirty years ago, might have been a description of to-day :— 

“‘T had an interview with El Martel Warabah, government auctioneer of 
slaves, from whom I obtained details respecting the slave trade in Tangier and 
Morocco generally. There is no slave market for slaves in Tangier, the poor 


creatures are led about the town as cattle, particularly in the main street, before 
the doors of the principal merchants where they are usually disposed of.” 


Describing the feeling the women of Morocco have t» the ex‘sting 
slavery, he writes :— 


x2 Respectable Moorish women detest the system of domestic slaves, notwith- 
standing they are bred in it, and are themselves little better than slaves. They 


















































































































































French protection, with the ostensible hope of reforming Morocco. 
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see themselves gradually abandoned by their husbands for the most ignorant 
and degraded negresses, who their husbands purchase one after another as their 
caprice or their passion excites them.”’ 


Mr. Charles Allan, the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Association, 
has recently visited Tangier, and written a very graphic letter to the 
Times on the subject of slavery, to which I shall refer, not in any 
carping spirit, for I go with Mr. Allan most cordially with the 
object he has in view ; our only difference is as to the manner in 
which it is possible to carry it out. Mr. Allan had an interview 
with the Shereef of Wazan on the subject, of which he gives details, 
and it may be as well here to give a short account of a man about 
whom so much has been recently talked and written. 

‘‘Shereef” is a distinction borne by the descendants of the 
Prophet, and as this is 1300 of the Mahomedan calendar, there may 
be probably a million Shereefs scattered over the Mahometan world. 
It confers no privilege but an immunity from blows by the unprivi- 
leged faithful. A Shereef joined the artillery as a private at Tangier, 
he proved to be incorrigibly idle, and all means short of the stick 
had no effect upon him. No one in the corps could be found to 
inflict that punishment; and as the English commanding officer 
would not be his own provost-marshal, the Shereef was discharged. 

The Shereefs of Wazau have been independent princes in all but 
name for many generations, and possessed of great political power. 
In Mussulman countries there is no permanent political influence 
unaccompanied by a strict following of the precepts of the Koran, 
and the Shereefs of Wazan owed their reputation for sanctity to the 
exactness with which they obeyed the observances inculeated on 
them. The Mahdi in Egypt is an example; he is first a holy man, 
then a leader. It is as holy men that the past Shereefs of Wazan 
have been employed by the past and present Sultans. Living away from 
the intrigues of court, with an established reputation, who so natural 
to be the chosen umpire of the Sultan in his differences with his 
tributaries, or between Mussulmans outside the empire. Ismailism 
has no spiritual head. It may be put that it was to the cumulative 
fanaticism of his forefathers that the present Shereef owed his 
power. 

On succeeding to his father, which he did by a pious mancuvre 
on the part of his mother (for he was not the natural heir), he showed 
himself an able and intelligent man, with enlightened views far in 
advance of his countrymen. Contact with civilisation, however, 
produced tares as well as wheat. 

His marriage with a Christian, although highly romantic to the 
European mind, must also have further injured him in the eyes of the 
stricter Mussulmans, and he has now elected to put himself under 
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Now if so disorganised a country as Morocco can be suid to have any 
backbone that backbone is fanaticism, which if aroused might become 
capable of resisting the attack of a powerful nation; but this would 
be enlisted against France, and the Shereef would not have the 
power to turn the scale. If the Shereef were to persevere in the 
course he is now backed in by France, serious troubles and bloodshed 
would follow, but the Sultan would undoubtedly get the support of all 
true Mussulmans, who would repudiate the Shereef as one who had 
adopted European customs and taken bribes from France: and if 
pushed to extremity there would not appear to be much difficulty in 
the Sultan setting up one of his elder half-brothers as the true heir 
of the sanctity of the old Shereef, on the ground of his lapsing from 
the faith of his fathers. 

In his conversation with Mr. Allan the Shereef states that the 
Sultan in his opinion could put down the slave trade if he chose, 
that it was contrary to the Mahomedan religion, and that he would 
support any address forwarded by the British Government with that 
object. He also said the prisons were a “ disgrace to humanity,” 
and expressed his detestation, &c, We have no doubt the Shereef 
was sincere in saying he would assist in urging on the Sultan those 
reforms, but who would have to stand the brunt of abolishing the 
slave trade ? Why the Sultan ; not the Shereef, who is at the present 
moment only one remove from civil war with his master. The 
Sultan could do it, but it would be unpopular with the richer classes, 
who are the principal slave holders; and it can hardly be contrary 
to the Mahomedan religion, as the law of master and slave is laid 
down most minutely in the Koran, and it can scarcely be illegal to 
acquire what the law legislates for. I must now diverge to the 
interview Mr. Allan had with our minister, Sir John Drummond 
Hay, on the subject of slavery and prisons, in which our minister 
told him plainly ‘‘ that England had never done anything whatever 
for that ‘country, and this he argued was why she had no right to 
demand of Morocco that she should put down her abominable slave 
trade, or that she should prevent her wretched prisoners from dying 
of starvation.” ' 

Now this seems to go to the bottom of the whole matter, although 
Mr. Allan does not see the force of the argument. 

Richardson estimates the number of slaves sold annually in 
Morocco at about 5,000. 


‘* Boys at the age of nine or ten years sell the best, female slaves do not 
fetch so much as malo slaves unless of extraordinary beauty. The ordinary 
price of a good slave is 80 dollars—£16. 10,000 have been imported in one 


year, but the average number brought into Morocco is perhaps not more than 
half that amount.” 


Other authorities put the number at from 3,000 to 4,000. Taking 
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the number imported at 5,000, and the average price at £12 a head, 
the total value would be £60,000, which, taking the Government tax 
on the sale at 10 per cent., gives a revenue of £5,000 per annum, 

Whatever view Englishmen may have of the traffic, the Sultan 
and his people look upon it as a perfectly legitimate one, and to 
ask them to give up a source of revenue and run the risk of great. 
unpopularity as well without any equivalent would be expecting 
more than one would obtain even from European human nature: 
Now what equivalent does Mr. Allan propose to offer, political or 
material? The horrors of the prisons are a reflex of the misery, 
squalor, and starvation of the people at large. Something might be 
done if another Howard came forward to devote money and time to: 
the purpose, but I cannot see how foreign intervention can compel a 
nation to regulate the manner of dealing with its criminals in jail 
according to their views any more than it can compel them to try the 
accused by their laws. At Rabat I gave the prisoners bread on each 
Sunday for a month; it was no great tax, bread was so cheap. 
My servants went on Saturday night to know the number of prisoners 
in the two prisons, took it on Sunday morning and delivered it to 
the prisoners themselves. The numbers rose from 120 on the first: 
to 184 on the last distribution. Whether there was a rapid increase 
of crime I cannot tell, or whether half a loaf was enough to induce: 
a man to go to prison for aday. In the large towns the beggars at: 
sun-down go round their beats with their plaintive cries in great: 
numbers and few well-to-do Moors fail to give them bread. The 
misery is incredible. 

On the 16th of June a letter from Tangier appeared in the Times: 
descriptive of an interview the writer had with several of the foreign 
representatives, from which the following extract is taken. The: 
Italian minister thus apostrophizes the writer in reference to Eng- 
land and her Minister :— 


‘* Rouse your Minister and tell him to rouse us all, and see if some improve-- 
ment, however slight, may not be effected. Your own minister can do much— 
in fact, he can do anything he likes. It is not necessary that the Moorish 
Government should be done away with. It can and ought to be reformed, and 
the sooner the reformation is begun the better. England must take the 
initiative. She has already two-thirds of the entire commerce of the country, 
and it is she above all other countries who is interested in improving and 
maintaining the present Government of this land. Englishmen ought to be 
induced to come here and apply their capital and energy in developing the best. 
resources of this dormant dominion, and a change for the better would soon be 
observed. We next called upon the Minister for Germany, who reiterated the 
opinions and sentiments of the Italian Minister, and added that the soundest 
policy England could pursue would be to encourage English enterprise in 
rebuilding the sea-wall (erected and then destroyed by themselves 200 years 
ago), to form landing quays and improve the harbour, and construct railways 
to Tetuan, Fez, Mequinez, and Mogador, with branches to Rabat, Mazagan, 
Saffi, and all the ports with lines of telegraph, &c. We then called upon the 
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Spanish Chargé d’Affaires, who said it was England who ought to take the first 
steps to improve the position, and that the time had come when the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Madrid should be practically applied.” 


The Times itself has far more power to disperse the malarious 
vapours than any Minister that can ever represent England in 
Morocco. If Signor Scovasso had said, ‘“‘ Rouse your Times ! rouse 
your press ! rouse public opinion!” he would have been far nearer 
the mark. As to what our Minister is to be roused to he is judiciously 
silent. The German Minister, not so reticent, among his first prac- 
tical proposals suggests re-building the Mole as a good investment 
for English capital. 

The estimate for that work is over £100,000; the whole export 
and import duties of the port are about £40,000 a year. This is 
hardly an attractive scheme. Morocco to-day wants a change far 
more radical than the enforcement of the Madrid Convention of 
1880—the suggestion of the Spanish Chargé d’ Affaires, which is a 
dead letter and differently read at each legation. This paper is 
already too long, but a notice of Morocco would be incomplete with- 
out a reference to our Minister. Sir John Drummond Hay is credited 
with holding great influence in the councils of the Sultan. The 
services which he has rendered his country in carrying out a policy 
decided upon by the Foreign Office are, and have been, fully appre- 
ciated by different Governments under which he has served, and 
those who attack the line he has carried out, strike at a man whose 
hands as a public servant are tied. "Would it have been advisable for 
him to have taken the public into his confidence on every occasion 
when the reforms he had urged or the advice he had pressed upon 
the Sultan was disregarded ? 

His influence, whatever may be its weight, is not the result of 
threats or visitations of fleets, but because more than one Sultan has 
known his honesty of purpose and that he would evenly hold the 
scales of justice. Such a government as Morocco requires as fre- 
quently holding back from evil courses as it does spurring on to 
good, and a power to restrain is not necessarily accompanied by a 
corresponding one to force forward. 

The Italian Minister, who bears testimony to the influence of our 
Minister, as compared with that of the combined legations, has been 
sixteen years at Tangier, and had a powerful fleet in Tangier Bay 
not many months ago to enforce his demands on the Moorish 
Government. 

Spain has fought, France has bombarded, Italy has manifested, 
and still England, who has proceeded to none of these extremities, 
is admitted to possess most influence. The period of the retirement 
of Sir John Hay is drawing near, and if the Morocco question could 


be closed during his tenure of office it must be for the benefit of 
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England. Let us summarise the various wants of those interested, 
and endeavour to formulate them into some practical conditions. 
The people want food, and are willing to work. The Sultan is well 
aware that allowing the general sale of lands, making roads, building 
bridges, in fact civilising the country, which is the only means by 
which the people can have food, means losing his empire unless the 
European powers guarantee its integrity. France wants a rectification 
of her Algerian frontier. Spain and Italy object to French aggres- 
sion, not to the opening of the country. The views of Germany, as 
indicated by her Minister, are solely an improvement in the welfare 
of the people. The interests of England have been already shown, 
added to which is the deep repugnance to the existence of slavery, 
which goes to the heart of the country if once stirred ; thus: (1) 
Rectification of Algerian frontier ; (2) Revision of Treaty of Com- 
merce, all produce to be allowed to be exported from Morocco, 
including corn and cattle, at the present duty of 10 per cent. ad 


- valorem ; (3) The sale of Government waste lands to be settled by 


joint commissioners, and no impediment of any sort to be thrown in 
the way of foreigners acquiring uncultivated Government lands at a 
fair rate; (4) The Sultan to undertake to appoint commissioners to 
consider and report in conjunction with a mixed commission of the 
European powers the most effective mode of putting a stop to the 
slave trade in his dominions, a decision to be arrived at, and to take 
effect within twelve months of the signing of the Treaty; (5) The 
Sultan’s present rights in Minerals to be reserved; (6) Joint Con- 
sular Courts to be established at Tangier and Mogador; (7) Protec- 
tion to be granted to the Moorish subjects by the joint Consular 
Courts only, to Moors who are partners with Christians for bond-fide 
purposes of trade, commerce, or agriculture; (8) In consideration of 
these concessions, the integrity of the dominions of the Sultan to be 
guaranteed to him by the powers of Europe. 

The alternative of some settlement is a state of things shocking 
to humanity, and leaves a constant source of irritation between the 
countries whose interests are most concerned. Mons. Tissot, than 
whom no more able Minister ever represented the interests of France 
in Morocco, was credited, I know not with what truth, with having 
said that the Morocco question would never be settled until all 
Europe was Republican, as the jealousies of monarchies would prevent 
any agreement. 

Let us hope he was deceived, and the good sense of European 
nations may, without waiting for the arrival of one common form 
of Government, join their hands in opening, for the purpose for 
which the Almighty created it, one of the most fertile districts to be 
found on the face of the globe. 


FRED WARREN. 











OUR OBLIGATIONS IN EGYPT. 


Tuat which is called the Egyptian question is an enigma to many, 
and a perplexity to all who approach it. The means of knowledge 
on the subject are not readily accessible in a compendious form. The 
history of our interference is intricate and obscured by the fierce 
controversies of partisans, each struggling to show that his own 
friends are not blameworthy. And the whole situation is so entan- 
gled by financial embarrassments, treaty rights, rights of conquest, 
and traditional interests of foreign powers, that a rare degree of 
diligence and impartiality is requisite in order to arrive at a just 
opinion. Under such conditions the Egyptian matter has almost of 
necessity become a party question, a mere topic for satire and mutual 
recrimination. I desire in this paper to present a few considerations 
as to the policy which at this critical period should be supported as 
being the least unsatisfactory that the case admits. And as to the 
measure of praise or blame attaching to the policy which has resulted 
in the present predicament, it can be dealt with at leisure. The pres- 
sing question is what we should do now in regard to Egypt proper. 

The first essentialis to understand clearly that our sole permanent 
interest in Egypt consists in the maintenance of a free and secure 
passage for our ships of war, transport, and merchandise through the 
Suez Canal. One method propounded for attaining this end is for 
the British forces to remain in Egypt, and British administrators to 
govern the country for a period which for the present generation is 
equivalent to perpetuity. It is, in short, a policy of annexation. But 
its advocates are a great deal too cautious to call it by that name. It 
is remarkable with what dexterity the national feeling in all its 
phases has been played upon by those operators who are endeavour- 
ing from the four winds of heaven to force us into a permanent 
occupation. The foreign press taunts us with cowardice and vacilla- 
tion, while our own press repeats the taunt with well-feigned humi- 
liation. There is indeed no chord of national feeling, from the thirst 
for fame down to the lust of dominion, from the love of money up to 
the loftiest sentiment of pity for a downtrodden race, that is not 
touched in the attempt to foist upon Great Britain this priceless 
inheritance of the Pharaohs. 

Now comparatively few persons in this country dream that this 
comedy, for comedy it is, is being played mainly in the interests and 
by the procurement of the creditors of the Egyptian Government. 
It is of the utmost importance that the British public should under- 
stand that the foreign press is in great part under the influence of 
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stock exchanges, syndicates, financial rings, operators for the rise or 
fall, commission agents, et hoc genus omnes. Roughly speaking, there 
are creditors to the extent of a hundred millions sterling. These people 
in the main lent their money on the most speculative of all securities, 
and for many years they reaped the usual harvest of speculative 
investments so long as they last, namely, an exorbitant rate of 
interest. The miserable inhabitants of Egypt writhed under the 
burden till at length even the dungeon and the lash seemed unable 
to extort from them enough to pay this annual tribute. Thereupon 
the astute creditors conceived the idea of obtaining through the 
intervention of the European Powers security for their investment 
which had never been stipulated in the first instance. It is needless 
to detail the successive interpositions of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment in favour of the bondholders. In the result they had indeed 
to submit to some abatement of their interest, but received a large 
security, and have since then claimed and enjoyed about forty-five per 
cent. of the total revenue. All this was partly procured by judicious 
appeals to the patriotism, self-interest, humanity, and other fine 
qualities of the Conservative Government, whose hearts, presumably 
better than their heads, led them into a fatal interference with the 
internal affairs of Egypt. It is sad now to read the history of their 
original reluctance, their timid and unofficial beginnings, proceeding 
by degrees to avowed official interference and ending in a virtual 
dictatorship over Egypt. It is equally pitiful and more instructive 
to recall how step by step they were encouraged and led forward by 
that portion of the press which is under the control of the capital- 
ists or financial corporations of this and other countries. The same 
game is being played still, and the fury of the Egyptian creditors 
at the prospect of their bonds being depreciated by the departure of 
the English troops is one of the chief elements of heat in the dis- 
cussion. Unhappily we have been, and they desire that we shall 
continue to be, tax-gatherers for their benefit. 

The dangers of such a course as the annexation of Egypt are so 
grave that they may well appal the most reckless statesman. It 
would literally mean a defiance of the Continent of Europe. To 
begin with France. The existence of the Canal is due to French 
enterprise, obstructed, be it always remembered, by the shortsighted 
policy of Great Britain. The French have also a very strong tradi- 
tional interest in Egypt, sentimental perhaps, but not to be ignored 
by men who know that the world is not governed by logic. And 
they have, too, a practical interest of a limited kind arising from their 
colonial stations in the East. But far beyond that they have a very 
deep and very real interest by reason of their extensive commercial 
relations with Oriental countries. And, what is more serious, they 
have this interest in common with the entire Continent. Austria, 
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Italy, and Spain receive merchandise from the East, nearly all of 
which passes through the Canal. Germany and Russia, though not 
extending to the littoral of the Mediterranean, receive goods through 
the same route in large quantities. Turkey has not only an interest 
in but a sovereignty over Egypt. Is it possible that these nations 
would endure to see Great Britain permanently ensconced in a posi- 
tion which would place absolutely at her mercy the entire traffic 
between the East and the continent of Europe? Let any man who 
doubts look at the map, and assuming the utmost complaisance on 
the part of the Great Powers, ask himself whether he would not 
despise any French, Italian, Spanish, Austrian, German, Russian, or 
Turkish statesman who should counsel his countrymen to tamely 
acquiesce in a prolonged occupation of Egypt by the British forces ? 
It may be said that the Powers would not declare war for such a 
point. I am by no means sure of it. But admitting that they 
would not declare war, what sort of peace should we enjoy? It 
would be an armed peace. A large force would be required to hold 
Egypt, where the national aversion to foreign control would be 
stimulated by the intrigues of our rivals. And Egypt could not 
afford to pay for the cost of a large force. The burden would fall 
on the shoulders of the British taxpayer. In the humour of resent- 
ment and jealousy which would ensue, other incidents of difference 
between us and foreign Powers, small in themselves, would be swollen 
to inordinate proportions. Sooner or later we should probably have 
to choose between an European war without allies or an abandon- 
ment of our hold on Egypt under circumstances in which the world 
would impute to fear a withdrawal which now they would regard as 
due to loyalty and respect for public engagements. 

It may be said that these are craven scruples, unworthy of a nation 
whose position has been won in face of the hostility of the world. 
Whatever may have been our achievements in the past, there are few 
statesmen in the present day who would dream of encountering 
again the hostility of the world, except in a case of clear necessity 
and for a good cause. If it were necessary for the maintenance of 
our route to India and were also compatible with national good faith 
that we should annex or establish a protectorate over Egypt, an 
instinct of self-interest might lead us to disregard the feelings of 
our neighbours and the rights of the Egyptians themselves. But the 
fact is that no such step is necessary for that purpose, and so far 
from being compatible with good faith, such a step would be in 
shameless violation of our pledges, repeated over and over again, and 
relied upon with confidence by the European Powers. 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that our countrymen will reso- 
lutely set their faces against any prolonged occupation of Egypt, 
under whatever name the true nature of the occupation be con- 
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cealed. Strenuous efforts are being made by the creditors to force 
this policy upon us, and the bias of modern Toryism in favour of 
national aggrandisement lends a further stimulus to the movement. 
But every feeling of honour, every consideration of self-interest, is 
opposed to such a proposal. It would be robbery towards the 
Egyptians, treachery towards the Continental Powers, and ruin to 
the just reputation for good faith and national honour hitherto 
enjoyed by Great Britain. Lastly, it would necessitate our either 
repudiating the Egyptian debt in whole or in part, or calling on the 
British taxpayer to make good Egypt’s annual deficit. 

Assuming, then, that we shall not be so foolish as to harbour the 
idea of annexing Egypt, whether under the guise of protectorate or 
otherwise, the next consideration is to determine what alternative 
policy is open to us. It is impossible, at the present moment, to 
quit the country altogether, as a man would leave an hotel which he 
finds disagreeable. If we were forthwith to retire, we should leave 
behind us no Government worthy of the name, no army or reliable 
police, no money in the treasury, no security for the life or property 
either of native or European. It would be an abandonment of the 
people to the mercy of the first comer. Manifestly it is necessary 
that we should at least put the Government on its legs again before 
we quit the country. Indeed, there is no party in the State, or no 
appreciable party, that would approve of the instantaneous evacua- 
tion of Egypt. The very idea could not have occurred to any man’s 
mind except as a last desperate shift to escape from a labyrinth 
from which no other possible exit could be found. A statesmanlike 
alternative is indeed hard to find. It is certain that no policy can 
be adopted which will not incur strong opposition, for the conflict 
of interests is so far-reaching that, whatever course is resolved upon, 
some are sure to be disappointed or angered. Sacrifices will have to 
be made on all hands, and there will be consequently some resistance 
on all hands. It is necessary to dwell briefly on the salient features 
of the present situation in Egypt in order to judge what is prac- 
ticable and prudent to be done. 

The financial condition of Egypt is one of insolvency. In order 
to make both ends meet a sum of at least a million annually is 
needed. There is no possibility of increasing the revenue. The 
only chance is to diminish the outlay. About 45 per cent. of the 
revenue is now applied to pay interest on the debt, called by courtesy 
a national debt, but which was contracted by a reckless despot, 
spent in part in paying interest on previous loans, or in extrava- 
gance, luxury, and corruption, and saddled upon the helpless 
industry of an enslaved people. To pay the interest on this debt 
the country was pillaged and oppressed; and, by the consent of 
the Powers, Egypt alone of all the nations of the earth has been put 
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in commission for the purpose of extracting from her treasury the 
money required to pay this interest. The method by which Egypt 
was put in commission deserves notice, because, unlike other States, 
she has been made the subject of certain international engagements 
regarding her payments of interest, and consequently an inter- 
national sanction, if not necessary, is at least desirable, before any 
modification of the rights of creditors is introduced. In 1862 there 
was no public debt worth speaking of in Egypt. The Khedive, it is 
true, owed some few millions for which he was personally respon- 
sible, but the debt was a mere personal obligation. Between 1862 and 
1876 the vast total of ninety-one millions of national debt was fixed 
upon the shoulders of the Egyptians. Ofthis vast sum only a portion 
was received by the Egyptian treasury, anda still smaller portion was 
expended in a profitable or productive manner. It is unnecessary 
here to dwell upon the corruption by which the assent of Turkey, 
the suzerain Power, was obtained to this monstrous financial extra- 
vagance. The interest on this debt swallowed up the greater por- 
tion of the Egyptian revenue. 

The pressure of this burden simply strangled the industry of the 
people. Parliamentary Blue Books contain repeated and abundant 
evidence of the misery entailed by the raising of taxes required to 
meet this charge. The whip and the bastinado were freely used to 
compel the miserable fellaheen to pay their taxes. The employés 
of the Government were left without pay and dismissed wholesale ; 
and, by the admission of competent judges, a spirit of discontent and 
deep-rooted hatred of their European masters sprung up in the 
country, hitherto friendly to all nations, and particularly to the 
English. It is not the purpose of this paper to deal with these 
matters ; it is sufficient to say that early in 1880 there could be no 
question that Egypt was no longer able to bear the weight that had 
been placed upon her. Between 1876 and 1880 a vast amount of 
unofficial and official pressure was used by the British Government 
and other Governments to compel the payment of the interest on this 
debt and to procure security for its payment. And at length Lord 
Salisbury, having previously procured the deposition of the Khedive 
and the enthronement of his successor, joined in the appointment of 
an European commission to decide what should be done in the 
financial deadlock that was imminent. The five Great Powers signed 
a collective declaration whereby “the contracting parties recipro- 
cally engaged to recognise as binding the decisions of the Commis- 
sion of Liquidation.” That commission elaborated a scheme called 
the “Law of Liquidation,” by which the interest on the debt was 
properly reduced to 4 per cent. on the nominal amount of the 
loans, and certain other alterations of very doubtful equity and 
expediency were agreed to. 
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The wisdom, however, of the Law of Liquidation is not in point. 
The important thing for the present purpose is to appreciate what it is. 
It is not a treaty between Egypt and the Powers. So far as Egypt 
is concerned, it is merely a municipal proclamation or enactment 
repealable by the Egyptian State. But the collective declaration of the 
five Great Powers binds those Powers to respect it as between them- 
selves, unless all concur in altering it. The international effect of 
the transaction is that Egypt enacts that the interest shall be 4 
per cent., and that certain specified securities shall be applicable to 
pay that interest, and the Great Powers by a separate instrument 
solemnly bind each other to respect this law. That any such under- 
taking regarding the debt of another country should have been 
entered into between the European Powers is, indeed, a matter of 
regret. So far as I am aware, there has never been a like instance 
of an entire nation being held in bondage by the concert of Europe 
for such a purpose as the discharge of mere financial obligations. 
But the compact was made, and it flows as a consequence that Egyptian 
finance is now an international question, for dealing with which by 
any independent Power otherwise than in accordance with the Law 
of Liquidation the consent of all the Great Powers is indispensable. 
Unquestionably comparative relief has been felt by Egypt since this 
law was passed. More money has been available for home expendi- 
ture. Still the annual account has not been squared. The accumu- 
lated deficits of 1881-82-83-84 leave her now eight millions to the 
bad, irrespective of the standing debt. Thus there is at the present 
moment not only a vast annual drain on the Egyptian resources, 
caused by the large annual interest payable to the bondholders, but 
also an immediate deficit. A large portion of the revenue is im- 
pounded as it is received, in order to pay the bondholders their 
interest. The remainder of the revenue is not sufficient to meet the 
annual necessities of the State. There is no money to pay the cost 
of the British occupation. The condition of things is that a lump 
sum of eight millions is required, and arrangements to reduce the 
annual outlay by one million sterling are indispensable. Whether 
an annual reduction of one million is sufficient to square the account 
is indeed very doubtful. But it is certain that no smaller reduction 
will suffice. = 

Turning from finance, her political and military situation is 
equally deplorable. There is danger lest the Soudanese may invade 
Egypt, or at least foment, by their example, a native insurrection, 
and replace by barbarism such civilisation as there exists, which, at 
all events, is preferable to savagery. And the Egyptian army is 
about as fit to resist inroads as the Bengalis are to resist the domi- 
nation of the English. Unless, therefore, they receive some assist- 
ance from one of the Great Powers, the Egyptians run the risk of 
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exchanging a state of bankruptcy for a state of complete collapse. 
Let me consider, then, how these circumstances affect the policy of 
Great Britain, always bearing in mind that the ultimate aim and 
object of that policy is to maintain the freedom of navigating the 
Suez Canal. For the moment I will treat it as though we were at 
liberty to adopt a purely selfish policy, unaffected by any sense of 
duty to the Egyptians arising out of the conquest of Egypt by 
British forces. The subjugation of Egypt by savage tribes would 
unquestionably make the navigation of the Canal dangerous.. There- 
fore we cannot allow that catastrophe to occur. Again, if we 
refrained from safeguarding Egypt ourselves, another Great Power 
might afford that security, and thereby establish herself in Egypt. 
And that would be almost as dangerous to our free use of the Canal 
as the establishment of the Mahdi. Therefore that also is out of the 
question. The sole remaining alternative is that we should see 
Egypt through her dangers of to-day ; and this is a cardinal point to 
which our policy should be directed. It follows that if possible we 
must suspend our departure from Egypt for a brief period, at all 
events until the insurrectionary movement has subsided or has 
been quelled. 

But this involves further consequences. If we are to remain in 
Egypt for a few years we must face the financial difficulties of that 
country. While we are the paramount Power in Egypt can we sanc- 
tion the repudiation of her debt unless all other resources fail? It 
is sufficient to say that such an occurrence under our flag would 
most seriously injure our national credit, and, owing to the inter- 
national engagement referred to, would bring us into direct conflict 
with the other Powers. Very likely the Egyptians might hereafter 
at their leisure repudiate part at least of their debt, but while we 
remain there to defend her we cannot be expected to permit a course 
which would embark us in the most serious embarrassments, if not in 
breach of treaty obligations, for no advantage of our own. Repudia- 
tion therefore is, at any rate for the present, not to be thought of. 
If that be so it is a corollary of our occupation that we must devise 
means to meet the financial difficulties of Egypt. She cannot pay 
and she cannot repudiate. It remains that she must be financed. 
Perhaps this is the most painful of all the evil consequences of the 
British occupation. It is impossible not to feel that in enforcing 
heavy taxation in Egypt the British forces are playing a very odious 
part. When one reads of the sufferings of the miserable peasants it is 
not a pleasant reflection that their distress is caused by a crushing 
load of taxation collected from a half-starved people under the shadow 
of the Union Jack in order to pay interest on a vast debt contracted 
in the most abandoned contempt of the welfare of the country. Yet we 
cannot leave the country at present lest even worse befall it and us. 
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Hitherto I have argued the necessity for a brief period of British 
occupation, and the corresponding necessity of financing Egypt, from 
the purely selfish point of view of British interests. But that is 
rather cold-blooded. We owe a first duty to ourselves. Do we owe 
no duty to Egypt also? A few words will suffice to show the depth 
and extent of that duty. Necessarily only a few words, for to enter 
upon the subject controversially would entail a very long inquiry. 
The duty springs from the policy we have adopted of active inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the country. In an unhappy hour 
the British Government combined with other Powers to establish 
that interference which has deprived the Egyptian Government of 
the power of managing its own finances. We forced on her the Law 
of Liquidation. And prior to the Law of Liquidation we forced on her 
the application of her revenue to meet the interest on her debt, and 
insisted on the payment of that interest, whatever sufferings it 
entailed on the people. That was what made Arabi’s movement 
possible, by reason of the misery and distress that prevailed. Then 
came the bombardment and the loss consequent upon it, the indem- 
nities for which have in part occasioned the insolvency of the country. 
Then we crushed the uprising and destroyed the Egyptian army. 
The conscience of the nation would hardly be free if after all this we 
left the Egyptians in the lurch. 

What, then, is to be done? In order to find the eight millions 
required immediately one of the great Powers must step in. Capi- 
talists are not likely to come forward with money on reasonable 
terms. There are only two Powers who would think of advancing 
the money. One of them is France, who would gladly lend the 
sum, and thereby acquire a fresh interest in Egypt, which would 
place her in a very strong position for an interference which she is 
only too anxious to commence. Clearly it is out of the question that 
we should allow France to occupy this coign of vantage. The other 
Power is Great Britain, upon whom rests primarily the duty of 
carrying this business through. At first sight, and viewed without 
a regard to history and surrounding circumstances, the advance of a 
large sum to a foreign Power is a step repugnant to our traditions. 
It is quite certain to be misrepresented. Further, it is objectionable 
on many grounds, and, indeed, wholly unjustifiable except under 
very peculiar circumstances. The great question is, whether or not 
in this particular case it is justifiable. Is there any other course 
open tous? Is the loan well secured ? These are the considerations 
to which I would draw attention. 

It is impossible to leave Egypt to herself. It is impossible, except 
in the last resort, to allow a repudiation of her debt while we remain 
in Egypt, not only from general reasons, but also because we are 
parties to the Law of Liquidation. It is impossible to allow France 
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or any other country to be the lender, for that would give that 
country an advantage in Egypt of a most dangerous kind. It is 
impossible to get capitalists to make the advance except upon terms 
so usurious that all the monetary benefit would be swallowed up in 
an increased burden, and no relief be in reality afforded. What 
alternative is left except that we should make the advance ourselves, 
if the rest of the scheme be accepted as well? The security is of 
such a kind that, held by a Power like Great Britain, itis practically 
safe. It is proposed that the interest on the advance and an annual 
sum for a sinking fund should be secured as a first charge upon all 
the revenues of Egypt, taking priority over the payment of interest 
on the national debt. Thus the best railways, telegraphs, port dues, 
and the taxation of the provinces will all stand pledged to Great 
Britain in preference to any other charge. When a creditor in the 
position of Great Britain holds such securities for an advance of 
comparatively so small a sum there is practically no risk in the 
investment. 

For these reasons, then, the advance, or which is the same thing, 
the guarantee of a loan of eight millions to meet the pressing necessi- 
ties of Egypt, is justifiable and prudent. It would, however, be mere 
folly to cast so large a sum into the yawning gulf of Egyptian insol- 
vency without taking care that concessions are also made in other 
quarters which shall provide the annual saving of the million ster- 
ling, and thereby afford a permanent relief to the finances of the 
country. Accordingly the occasion must be seized to require from 
the bondholders an abatement of the interest on their loans, and 
this is the principal work of the Conference. Little argument is 
necessary to refute the clamour of those blind and furious advocates 
of the bondholders who protest against the reduction of the interest 
on the loans. Apart from the moral considerations which render it 
doubtful whether an enslaved people can justly be required to recog- 
nise debts contracted by a despot beyond the sums of which the 
people themselves have received the benefit, considerations of a purely 
business character justify the proposed reduction of interest. The 
bondholders would lose everything if the finances of Egypt were not 
rehabilitated. Next only to the miserable people of Egypt them- 
selves, they are the persons who primarily suffer from financial dis- 
orders in that country, and inasmuch as the present rate of interest 
cannot be maintained without ruining the country, it is for ,the 
advantage of the bondholders themselves that an abatement should 
be made. If their violent remonstrances were to prevail they would 
merely be enabled to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. It 
is proposed to reduce their interest and arrest the action of their 
sinking fund, which would provide the required relief. 

The political part of the proposed arrangement is of a less technical 
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kind. Mr. Gladstone’s Government has always resolutely adhered 
to the principle that British occupation is an evil to be dispensed 
with as soon as possible, in the interests alike of Egypt and of Great 
Britain. To define exactly the period at which it shall cease would 
require the gift of prophecy. The special interests of this country 
do not necessitate our occupation to be prolonged beyond the time 
when some stable Government can be established. At present we 
are detained by the Soudan insurrection, by the financial embarrass- 
ments, and by the necessity of effecting reforms without which order 
can never be more than a fitful interlude. One of the most impor- 
tant considerations is to establish in the other Great Powers a real 
confidence that we intend to act loyally by them and to fulfil our 
pledges. This is all the more imperative since no little alarm has 
been caused by the attitude of considerable statesmen and writers in 
the press whose advice has been freely offered to this country in 
favour of a policy of virtual annexation. The declaration of Lord 
Granville that we are willing to limit our occupation to the end of 
1887, with a proviso that it may be further prolonged only in the 
event of the Great Powers concurring in that necessity, has undoubt- 
edly given great satisfaction on the Continent. Further, it leaves, 
so far as can be seen, sufficient time for the re-establishment of a 
sound Government in Egypt. It is not pretended that in so brief a 
time, or indeed in any time short of practical perpetuity, we can 
reduce government in Egypt to the same measure of stability that 
we enjoy ourselves. But enough can be done to give to Egypt a 
better Government than she has yet enjoyed, and a fresh chance of 
working out her own destiny unfettered by insuperable financial 
difficulties. And certainly enough can be done to make the people 
of that country some reparation in the shape of internal reform for 
the injuries which have been done in the long course of European in- 
terference, culminating in their unhappy invasion by a British army. 

The last and most important aim of British policy is to secure, 
with such prospect of permanence as the case admits, the safety of 
the Suez Canal. It is on every ground to be trusted that all the 
Powers of Europe may concur in the neutralisation of the Suez 
Canal and of the entire Egyptian territory. This will indeed be a 
masterstroke of policy. It is to the interest of all nations, and 
principally of Great Britain, that Egypt should be neutral ground. 
The claims of bondholders, the difficulties of the Egyptian treasury, 
are of great importance to Egypt and the individuals who hold her 
debt. But the free navigation of the Canal, to which the freedom 
of Egypt from the domination of any European Power is essential, 
is the object of supreme moment to every country in the world. 
If this cardinal point be firmly established it will relieve Great 
Britain of one of her most serious causes of anxiety, and put an end 
to that constant apprehension of French intrigue on the banks of 
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the Nile which has been a fruitful source of uneasiness and jealousy 
between ourselves and our neighbours. 

British policy in Egypt, then, has two objects in view. The one 
is temporary, namely, the re-establishment of the finances and the 
restoration of order in Egypt. The other is permanent, namely, the 
effectual maintenance of a free navigation through theCanal. There 
are two methods of accomplishing this policy. The one is by virtually 
annexing the country, at a vast cost of money to the British tax- 
payer, at the risk of an European war, and with the certainty of 
alienating the goodwill of Europe, and incurring that universal 
condemnation which attends a nation that has broken its plighted 
faith. The other method is to summon all Europe to the Council, 
and after providing for the pressing necessities of the hour, to declare 
by a solemn international act that henceforth Egypt shall be neutral 
territory and the Canal shall be under the protection of Europe. No 
Liberal politician will doubt that the latter policy alone is either 
honourable or wise. 

The danger at the present moment is that the projected policy of 
her Majesty’s Government may be baffled by the refusal of the other 
Powers of their assent to the reduction of the interest on the 
Egyptian debt, or by the refusal of the House of Commons to 
sanction the advance of the eight millions required. Either event 
would require us to reconsider our position. The breakdown of the 
proposed settlement would certainly bring Great Britain face to face 
with a serious dilemma. Either we must find the annual deficit 
ourselves, or we must permit Egypt in part to repudiate her obliga- 
tions. The latter course is impracticable, for it would involve the 
necessity of the Egyptian Government forcibly diverting the revenue 
appropriated to the payment of the bondholders’ interest under the 
Law of Liquidation. While our forces are in fact the masters in 
Egypt such a step could not be taken without our acquiescence. On 
the other hand, it is intolerable that British bayonets should be used 
to enforce the payment of foreign creditors while the remaining 
revenue is entirely insufficient to pay the necessary expenses of 
internal government. If the other Great Powers are so unreasonable 
as to place us in this dilemma, the only course available is to find 
the money for, say, one year’s further occupation, supplying for that 
year the annual deficit ; to summon the leading men in Egypt, and 
inform them that in a twelvemonth we shall evacuate the country, 
and employ the remainder of that time in organising the best 
native Government we can get together. This step should 
be accompanied with a public declaration that we shall not 
interfere further in Egypt, limiting ourselves to guarding the 
Suez Canal, and that we shall not allow any other Power to 
interfere either. There can be little doubt as to the result of 
such a policy. As soon as the Egyptians were left to themselves 
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they would of necessity repudiate either the whole or part of their 
debt. No man could foretell the consequences of such a step. It 
might lead to an attempt on the part of France to invade the country, 
for the French have always allowed themselves a greater latitude of 
interference than ourselves on behalf of such of their citizens as 
have lent money to a weak State. This would'lead to war. On the 
other hand it is more probable that prudence would deter the French 
from so risky an enterprise, and the only sufferers would be those 
very bondholders whose blind cupidity and selfishness is at the bottom 
of the intrigues at this moment being directed against the proposed 
settlement of the question. If this settlement should be defeated by 
a vote of the House of Commons the consequences would indeed be 
deplorable. Such a disaster would probably lead to a change of 
Government, and if Lord Salisbury were to have the management of 
the affair we know from his own utterances and from the rhetoric of 
his supporters that the departure of our forces from Egypt would be 
indeed a vision of the future. The policy of virtual annexation, with 
all its vast and ruinous responsibilities, would entail upon us sacrifices 
in the future in comparison with which our present and past troubles 
are wholly insignificant. No greater calamity could befall us. 

It would be easy to point the moral of this Egyptian business. 
Interference in the internal affairs of other countries, especially in 
their financial affairs, sooner or later leads to trouble. We have 
verified the truth of this maxim with a rapidity hitherto unprece- 
dented. We now find ourselves in a position of incredible per- 
plexity, unable with safety either to remain in or to retire from a 
country in which there is a bankrupt exchequer, an oppressed 
people, and a formidable insurrection, while a host of foreign 
creditors are clamouring for the last farthing of their bond, and an 
alert and ambitious Power stands by ready, if she dares, to step in 
and establish a military despotism. One duty remains. So long as 
British forces continue in Egypt earnest efforts ought to be made to 
carry thorough reforms. It is the least we can do in atonement for 
what we have done. The time may be short and success may be 
doubtful, but sincere exertions should be made to ascertain the 
grievances and wants of the people. This can hardly be done with 
full effect by our officials, honest and zealous though they be. It 
would be easy and safe to convoke the Notables. We English are 
apt to rate too high our own capacity to govern, and to rate too low 
the capacity of a subject people. Whatever be the result of the 
Conference, we are in duty bound to use the remainder of our period 
of occupation in strenuous exertions to better the laws and the 
government of Egypt. And if we can suceeed even in a small 
degree, it will be something to set off against the load of misery 
which, however much against our wish, we have been the instru- 
ment of causing to that unhappy country. 

R. T. Rei. 











COMPULSORY TEMPERANCE. 


As every virtue has its corresponding vice, so the besetting sin of 
the humanitarian is a fussy dogmatism. The wish to lighten the 
lot of those who labour, by eradicating from the catalogue of national 
crime the vice of drunkenness, is the praiseworthy aspiration of 
philanthropy; but the endeavour to accomplish this end by an Act 
of the Legislature, imposing fines, and penalties, and vexatious 
restrictions, is worthy of the doctrinaire rather than of the 
practical philanthropist. Yet the apostle of temperance preaching 
from the platform of the United Kingdom Alliance has no other 
policy to recommend, by which to arrest the spread of a social evil, 
than the appeal to Parliament for extraordinary powers of compulsion. 
He desires nothing less than that public-houses should be closed, the 
liquor traffic suppressed, and total abstinence enforced by a decree 
of the Legislature. 

Of course every one deplores the prevalence of drunkenness 
amongst the less educated classes of our fellow-countrymen, and the 
desire for a remedy is universal. Whether that cure can be best 
provided by an act of the Legislature is an open question. That there 
are alternatives every one must admit. The last division in the 
House of Commons on the Local Option resolutions of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, points to the conclusion that the sentiment of the present 
House is in favour of legislation. But if expression is to be given 
to this sentiment, it is to be hoped that, forsaking the guidance 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson for that of a more Liberal leader, the House 
of Commons will frame its legislation in harmony with the traditions 
and feelings of the age. For notwithstanding his pronounced 
Radicalism, Sir Wilfrid Lawson evidently retains an affection for 
precedents and history. It is to the early days of the fourteenth 
century that one has to revert in order to find a counterpart 
to the legislative machinery which he now desires to introduce. 
In the reign of Edward III. there was enacted a statute of which 
the preamble ran: ‘“ Whereas through the excessive and over- 
many costly meats which the people of this realm have used more 
than elsewhere, many mischiefs have happened by which many evils 
have occurred to body and soul, therefore be it provided that 
in no house shall more than two meats bo served at dinner or 
supper, or more than two kinds of meat in such course.’’ In this 
fragment of the sumptuary laws—a form of statute dear to auto- 
cratic rulers—one may recognise the familiar features of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s proposals. The Act of Edward III. is perhaps more par- 
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ticular as to points of detail, but in either case the principle of in- 
difference to the freedom of domestic life is the same. Yet the 
sumptuary laws, as we know, vanished before the dawning era of 
liberty. It is a singular anomaly that their revival in our day should 
be a conspicuous article in the creed of certain Radicals. But it is 
urged by those who desire to impose upon us their re-enactment that, 
however objectionable these edicts may be in principle, they are 
excellent in practice; and that we ought to be ready to make any 
sacrifice of the comforts and of the freedom of life in order to reap 
the harvest of moral advantages which will accrue from their applica- 
tion. Happily the value of these opinions can be tested by expe- 
rience. For in a modified degree the Sunday Closing Acts—a species 
of sumptuary legislation—are already in force in Scotland and 
Wales, and have had a partial trial in Ireland. From the results of 
their operation in these parts of the United Kingdom we can form 
some estimate as to what we might expect were the Acts to be ex- 
tended to England, and as to whether the benefits we should derive 
would compensate us for the loss of liberty, of comfort, and of revenue 
which this extension would entail. In Scotland the public-houses 
have been closed on Sundays for many years past, through the instru- 
mentality of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, and the admirers of this Act 
are in the habit of describing as the most striking success, a diminu- 
tion in the consumption of alcoholic spirits. But it is obvious that, 
even if this phenomenon is due to the Forbes-Mackenzie Act—a dis- 
puted point—it offers no evidence as to the influence of the Act in 
reducing drunkenness. The condition of sobriety in any given neigh- 
bourhood cannot be determined by the gross amount of alcoholic 
liquor that is swallowed by its inhabitants, inasmuch as the cause 
of inebriety is not the ordinary consumption of alcohol, but that 
excessive consumption which in individual instances converts the 
moderate drinker into the drunkard. A repressive measure there- 
fore that claims as its solitary success a reduction in the use of a 
manufactured article, which, when temperately taken, is to the 
multitude a source of nutriment and to the revenue a source of 
profit, affords a poor reason for its existence. 

A more direct proof of the inability of a Sunday Closing Act to 
fulfil the promises of its framers is supplied by comparing the number 
of arrests for Sunday drunkenness in that part of the United King- 
dom where the Act is in force, with those in the rest of the country. 
Thus, according to Parliamentary Returns, in the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1882, there were in Scotland, out of a population of 3,735,573 
persons, 2,530 arrests for Sunday drunkenness, or 1 out of 1,476. In 
England and Wales, where no Sunday closing at that time existed, 
the number of arrests for the same period out of a population of 
25,968,286 was 15,9381, or in the proportion of 1 to 1,631. 
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Again in England, during the six years from 1877 to 1882, there 
has been a decrease of convictions for Sunday drunkenness of 5} per 
cent., while in Scotland there has been an increase of 10 per cent. It 
appears therefore that, despite the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, England 
is more sober than Scotland, and that the inconvenience to the public 
and injustice to the publican, which is the necessary consequence of 
this form of legislation, has been a profitless and needless infliction. 
In the case of Ireland a variety of statistics have been adduced by 
both parties to the controversy to illustrate the result of the working 
of Sunday closing during four years. The following return has been 
often quoted, and it certainly is significant. During the last year 
before the Act came into foree—1877—there were arrested in the 
area to which it subsequently applied 77,922 persons. In 1881 
that number fell to 56,677, or a decrease of 27 per cent. Five cities 
were, however, exempted from the conditions of the Act, and during 
the same periods the number of arrests from drunkenness in this 
area of exemption dropped from 32,981 to 21,906, or 33 per cent. 
This superior improvement on the part of the area of exemption is 
shown still more clearly by comparing the number of arrests for 
drunkenness in the two years of 1872 and 1873, with those of 1882 
and 1883, a comparison that was instituted by Mr. Warton in a 
recent debate upon the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, and the accuracy 
of which has passed unchallenged. 

In 1872 and 1873, over that portion of Ireland which is now sub- 
ject to the Sunday Closing Act, the number of arrests was 118,291. 
In 1882 and 1883 this number had increased to 137,385, at the same 
time that the population was diminishing. But in the five exempted 
cities during the same period the number of arrests decreased from 
60,621 to 39,638. 

Again, in regard to the arrests that were made for Sunday 
drunkenness, the five cities of Ireland, comprising what is called the 
exempted area, show a steadily improving return. In the year 1878 
the number of arrests stood at 2,280. In the year 1882 they had 
fallen to 1,647, and in the year 1883 they had still further declined 
to 1,280. So that within a period of five years these arrests, which 
to the advocates of a law-enforced temperance mark the measure of 
insobriety, had without the interposition of any Sunday Closing Act 
diminished by 50 per cent. 

These various facts surely testify that causes other and more 
effective than legislation are discouraging intemperance, and that in 
Ireland, as in Scotland, Sunday closing has exercised slight salutary 
effect. 

In Wales the Act had been in force for six months only, when 
the evil result became apparent. In Glamorganshire two inspectors 


of police issued reports at the close of that period, of which the 
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following are extracts, and as one of these reports has found its way 
into the columns of the Alliance newspaper, its veracity is not likely 
to be impugned by the supporters of that journal. 

The inspector of the Cardiff police, after giving the following 
returns for corresponding periods of six months before and after the 
application of the Act as— 

‘* Of persons proceeded against, increase 40 per cent. 


ae atee convicted, increase 60 per cent. 
» 9 discharged, decrease 22 per cent.” 
goes on to say that— 

‘A larger number might have been arrested had the police interfered with 
quiet drunkards. Those shown in the return are cases of the worst description, 
and could not be passed over. The primary cause of the increase is that a 
number of clubs have been established, and also that illicit drinking has been 
carried on toa great extent. These clubs doa large trade in selling liquors 
during the whole of Sunday, but little or no business during the week... .. 
Drink purchased during the previous Saturday has been a source of increasing 
the drunkenness that previously prevailed. . . . Iam of opinion that before 
the Act will satisfactorily answer the purpose its promoters intended the Legis- 
lature should place clubs on the same footing as public-houses.” 


The inspector of Routh, another Welsh district, reports that— 


‘* Previous to the Sunday Act coming into force there was very little Sunday 
drunkenness and illicit drinking. It was very rarely that any annoyance was 
caused by the people leaving the public-houses. Since the Act had been passed 
all his energies were required to keep anything like order in the streets. . . . 
There were ten houses where illicit drinking was carried on onSundays. There 
were also four clubs with five hundred and forty-nine members.” 

According, therefore, to the reports of these inspectors the effect 
of the Sunday Closing Act in Wales has been, not to diminish in- 
temperance, but to increase it, and that in a form with which it is 
most difficult to cope. Later evidence confirms this view. 

In Wrexham, only a few days ago, the Mayor observed at the 
petty sessions that the Sunday Closing Act had trebled the charges 
of Sunday drunkenness in that district, and the remark was corro- 
borated by the chief inspector of police. In Ruabon a similar 
experience has been notified ; and in both of these towns indignation 
meetings have been held to protest against the Act, on the grounds 
of the crime and misery it had created. The teetotallers themselves, 
impelled by the resistless force of conviction, have joined in the 
chorus of condemnations Thus on the 15th of April the proposer of 
the first resolution at a gathering of the St. David’s Total Abstinence 
Society of Cardiff, after describing the constitution and practices of 
the drinking clubs that have recently sprung into existence, said :— 
“A more abominable effect of closing public-houses on Sunday, he 
could not suppose possible ;” and he further made the confession that 
“he had signed a petition in favour of Sunday closing in Wales, but 
his experience had changed his opinion, and he now felt that no 
Act of Parliament could make people sober.’’ 
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The seconder of this resolution, a Roman Catholic priest, speaking 
with knowledge that was derived from personal observation, said :— 
“These drinking clubs promoted drunkenness amongst young people 
and caused people to drink who had never drunk before, and the 
people who did drink before todrink more. If the Act were repealed, 
and repealed it must be, things would get better. There was more 
drunkenness, more sin, more iniquity of every kind committed in 
Cardiff than ever there was before.” 

We find therefore that chairmen of quarter sessions, boards of 
guardians, ministers of religion, inspectors of police, in fact all the 
recognised guardians of public morals, are united in declaring that as 
a panacea for drunkenness the Sunday Closing Act has broken down 
in Wales and that it has redoubled the evils it was intended to cure. 
While the public-houses were allowed to remain open, during certain 
hours on Sunday, the wants of thousands, to whom a daily supply of 
beer or spirits is a necessity and not a luxury of life, could be met ; 
but now that they are closed, there are only the three traditional 
courses left: to go without,—no slight deprivation for the classes 
with whom the comforts of life are an exception, and not the rule ; 
to store a double quantity on the Saturday evening, with a certain 
detriment to its quality, and an equally certain inducement to its 
entire consumption during the Saturday evening ; or to join one of 
those Sunday drinking clubs, where to exceed is the established 
custom of the institution. And without attempting to justify one 
phase of intoxication at the expense of another, it is clear that 
excessive drinking in a family has a wider opportunity for diffusing 
mischief than in a public-house ; just as the vice itself is more likely 
to be cultivated and encouraged by the proprietor of a drinking 
club than by the landlord of licensed premises. 

The suggestion that where they exist the operation of Sunday 
Closing Acts should be extended to clubs, seems to be both logical 
and just. If the law prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on Sundays in public-houses, it is absurd to allow this law to be 
evaded by the conversion of a public-house into a club on the 
mere payment of a few shillings. When, however, the Bill for 
subjecting clubs to the control of the excise is drafted, it is obvious 
that the club of the rich must be dealt with on the same lines as the 
clubs of the poor, and it will become an interesting spectacle to 
observe the conduct of noble lords and honourable gentlemen when, 
having cheerfully voted away the liberty of the working man to live 
as he pleases on Sundays, they are called upon to circumscribe their 
own privileges. Nor will the spirit of such legislation be altogether 
palatable to Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his coadjutors. They can 
scarcely fail to appreciate the inconvenience, at a critical juncture of 
the fortunes of their campaign, of arousing the active hostility of 
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powerful interests, which, for the furtherance of their own schemes, 
they have hitherto lulled successfully into the repose of a fancied 
security. 

An attempt may be made to minimize the discredit which these 
reports cast upon the working of the Sunday Closing Act in Wales 
by the assertion that in other parts of the Principality different and 
more satisfactory results have been obtained. But even supposing 
such assertions could be supported by trustworthy testimony, they 
will fail to make good the position of those who defend this Act, and 
stili less of those who clamour for its extension. To justify such a 
position conclusive evidence must be adduced to show that this Act 
—vexatious and harassing to the general public—is not merely of 
negative utility, but is of positive benefit. Experience, however, 
teaches that the very contrary is the case, and that whereas in Scot- 
land and Ireland it has, without checking intemperance, sown the 
seeds of ill-feeling and discontent, it has already produced a harvest 
of crime in Wales. 

But amongst the ranks of the total abstainers there are to be 
found zealots who merely recognise in this fiasco an excuse for 
severer means of repression. According to them alcohol is a poison, 
destructive alike to mind and body, and the prohibition of its use 
by an Act of Parliament, administered with Draconian severity, 
would immediately produce a national regeneration. If, however, 
alcohol is a poison, it isa singular circumstance that the races whick 
indulge in it should have existed for the thousands of years that have 
elapsed since we hear of its use. It is surely time the deadly effects 
began to tell; but more strange still does it seem that, whenever a 
contest arises between the races that take alcohol and those to 
whom it is forbidden by creed and custom, the victory invariably 
remains with the descendants of along line of ancestors, who for 
centuries have been nurtured upon this so-called poison. In the 
regions of science as well as on the field of battle, in art, in civilisa- 
tion, in health, and in longevity, the descendants of the races that 
people the northern and western continents are superior to those of 
the east and the south, excepting of course Australia, where, as in the 

former continents, alcohol is a commodity of common use. And 
the same superiority is to be found in the moral qualities. For even 
the most bigoted member of the United Kingdom Alliance will 
scarcely deny in the standard of morality a higher place to the beer 
and brandy drinking Saxon, than to the teetotal Turk, or to the 
degenerate, though sober, races of the East. 

Nor do the emasculating effects of alcohol become more apparent 
if we contrast the physical and moral condition of the various nations 
who use it. The amount that may be consumed by each affords no 

indication of superior virtues or of criminal excess. The Germans, 
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for instance, amongst European nations have attained the highest 
point of military excellence ; and the march of their army under the 
Crown Prince to Sedan was one of the most remarkable feats of 
physical endurance of the present century. But the Germans are 
far from being total abstainers. In Berlin during the year 1882, 
410 litres of beer per head was the average of consumption; in 
Strasburg 420, and in Munich 440; an average in excess of the 
ordinary consumption. So in the case of Great Britain as com- 
pared with the other countries of Europe, we do not find that the 
three hundred millions, which is said to be the capitalized value of 
its alcoholic production, have produced any degeneracy of a moral 
or physical or mental character. Professor Leone Levi has given 
an effective answer to the statement so often uttered by the orators of 
the United Kingdom Alliance that the “record of drink is a record 
of crime.” Taking the consumption of gallons per head, and the 
conviction for crime per thousand, of the population of various coun- 
tries of Europe, he shows that— 


Sweden 2°4 881 convictions per 1,000. 
* Spain 7:0 1,012 - s 
Bavaria 27°5 654 eS a 
United Kingdom 31°0 77 ” ” 
France 32°5 413 = o 


From the comparison thus instituted it is apparent that drunken- 
ness has no necessary connection with the increase of crime, or that, 
if it has any connection, the proportion of the one to the other is of 
an inverse rather than of a corresponding character. The results of 
an investigation into the Parliamentary returns of convictions for 
crime and drunkenness in the English counties, which appeared in the 
columns of the Pail Mall Gazette some months ago, points to the same 
conclusion. Thus, in Essex, where the charges of drunkenness are 
exceptionally low, the charges on account of other crimes are excep- 
tionally high, and the same remark applies to Surrey. On the other 
hand, in Durham, where charges for drunkenness have increased 
from 7-178 in 1879 to 9-124 in 1881, charges for the other forms of 
crime have decreased from 549 to 426. Similarly, in Northumber- 
land, where only sixty-seven persons, or three per thousand of the 
population, were convicted of crime in 1881, upwards of two thousand 
were convicted of drunkenness. Lancashire, Hampshire, Hereford- 
shire, and Hertfordshire supply further instances of this disproportion, 
as well as the towns of Sunderland, Yarmouth, and Southampton, 
amongst many other towns and counties in the United Kingdom. 
So, by a further examination of these returns, the commonly 
accepted dogma that intemperance is the principal cause of personal 
violence, receives a like contradiction. At Derby and Northampton, 


* Is it really a fact that of 1,000 of the population of Spain there are 1,012 convictions ? 
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where the amount of drunkenness is widely different, the proportion 
of offences against the person compared with those against property 
is the same. In the counties of Gloucester and Hereford, however, 
where the standard of intemperance is identical, the number of 
the offences against the person differ as from one in seven to one in 
fifteen. Again, in Berkshire, where drunkenness is much more pre- 
valent than in Buckinghamshire, the offences against the person are 
about half as numerous; while in Cornwall, the sober county par 
excellence, these offences have the same proportion to those against 
property as in Durham, where of all the counties drinking is the 
worst. From these figures, therefore, it is apparent that in England, 
as well as in Europe, drunkenness has practically no direct responsi- 
vility for the growth or commission of other crimes. 

If, then, under no condition of circumstances, in either clime or 
country, can we find that any physical or moral benefit is attached 
to the practice of total abstinence from alcohol, may it not be fairly 
asked, what justification can be shown for the demand to restrict its 
use by legal enactments, which harass the public convenience, sacri- 
fice established rights, and suspend the principle of personal liberty ? 
But this inquiry may be met, as it often is, by another question, a 
favourite question with those whom the possession of a well-stocked 
cellar, or a disinclination to stimulants—arising from constitutional 
weakness or the satisfaction of satiety—renders personally independent 
of the consequences of their suggestion. If not to repressive legis- 
lation, it is asked, to what can you look to arrest the drunken habits 
of the poorer classes? The reply iseasy. There are many remedies 
to be suggested that are more suitable, more probable of success, 
and more worthy of English traditions, than that which the Home 
Secretary, in his days of independence, described as “ grandmotherly 
legislation ”’—education, sanitary improvements, better dwellings 
for the poorer classes, and less interference with the publicans. It 
may be thought that less interference with the publicans is a some- 
what anomalous recommendation. But the advantage will be 
apparent when it is remembered that the order of a neighbourhood 
largely depends upon the character of the publican; that up to the 
present, as a body of tradesmen, the licensed victualler is one of 
singular respectability ; and also that nothing is more calculated to 
degrade the character of any class than the constant persecution of 
the legislature. For some years past, on the platform and in Par- 
liament, it has been the custom of the temperance advocates to adopt 
towards the publican the style and language of the Pharisees of 
earlier date, and to treat him as a pariah, marked out for special 
disqualifications and disfranchisements, and as a mere object for 
abuse and taxation. But the chief remedy which those who prefer 
voluntary to compulsory temperance have to offer against the ravages 
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of a self-indulgent vice, is the creation of a healthy standard of public 
opinion, combined with the encouragement of self-control, of self- 
reliance, and of self-respect. This remedy is one which it is beyond 
the province or the power of the legislature to apply, and which 
rests on qualities that are better suited than Acts of Parliament 
to control a social evil. The evidence of history is, moreover, in its 
favour. In the days of a crude civilisation the Spartans inoculated 
the youth of their country with a regard for habits of temperance, by 
exhibitions of the degrading consequences of excess. There is much 
in the composition of the English character that resembles the traits 
which history ascribes to the Spartans. Self-respect, a sense of courage 
and of honour, and a love of country are prominent characteristics of 
both races. The details of the system which the Spartans employed 
to fill their youth with a horror of the features of the drunkard are 
of course impracticable in our day. But the policy of appealing to 
the higher instincts, of teaching their youth to fight and overcome, 
rather than to run away from, the difficulties of life, might with 
advantage be considered by those who aspire to guide and form 
the morals of the English people. The records of social life in 
England prove that this vice of drunkenness can be successfully 
encountered. Fifty or sixty years ago habits of intemperance were 
as rife amongst the higher classes of society as they are said to be at 
present amongst the poorer classes. Excess in the grossest and most 
repulsive form was the fashion, and fashion it may be supposed was 
as formidable in its folly then as now. But the change came, and 
the manner in which it was effected is thus described by the late 
Dean Stanley, whose knowledge of and sympathy with all classes 
of his fellow-countrymen give authority to his words. 

‘‘ The drunkenness of the upper classes in the last contury penetrated all the 
higher society of the land. But when by a few resolute wills here and there 
now and then, there was created a better and purer standard of morals in this 
respect, it perished as if by an invisible blow. The whole of educated society 
has placed it under their ban, and that ban was ratified in heaven. It is this 
same public opinion which, if it can once be created in the humbler classes, 
will also be as powerful there. They also have if they will, the same power 
of retaining, that is of imprisoning, condemning, and exterminating this deadly 
enemy; by this means alone will it disappear from them as it has disappeared 
from the society of others, who once were as completely enslaved.” 

A resolute will, a pure standard of morality, an intelligent tone of 
public opinion—these are the means on which Dean Stanley would 
rely to extend amongst the working classes of England the principles 
of temperance. On the other hand the friends of Local Option and 
of Sunday Closing and other kindred nostrums, ask us to bend to 
the gust of passion, to abandon self-control, and to lean on the State 
for help and guidance. It is not difficult to decide which of these 
éwo methods is most in accordance with the English character. 

J. T. Aca-GaRpDNER. 
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“ L’humanité ne nous écoutera que dans la mesure ot nos syst¢mes conviendront 
ses devoirs et 4 ses instincts.””—RENAN. 


Hosses’ intellectual eminence is as freely admitted as his works are 
sparingly read. It is as a writer on the science of government that 
his fame is most widely established, but, although it is from this 
point of view that his speculations possess for us their chief interest, 
it would none the less be unjust to him were we to forget that he 
was also the real founder of that school of Psychology which it is 
the custom to derive from Locke, and that he was the originator, 
and the earliest example in English prose, of a scientific and classical 
style, as distinguished from the ornate and semi-poetical diction of 
Bacon and Milton and Hooker. 

In the interesting scene in “John Inglesant,” where his Jesuit 
friend takes him to Bishopsgate and introduces him to Hobbes in 
Devonshire House, the latter is represented, with strict historical 
truthfulness, as a man in whom the feeling of personal loyalty to 
Charles I. derived additional strength from the conviction that the 
side of the royalists was really at bottom “the side of law and of 
strong government.”* This view is well supported by a passage 
which we will proceed to quote from Hobbes himself with refer- 
ence to a certain ‘little treatise” which came from his pen 
during the session of the short Parliament in 1640, and to which 
we shall have occasion again to allude. ‘ Mr. Hobbes was the first 
that ventured to write in the King’s defence, and one among very 
few that, upon no other ground but knowledge of his duty and on prin- 
ciples of equity, without special interest, was in all points perfectly 
loyal.” * This feature of Hobbes’ mind, this sympathy that he 
entertained for law and legislative power, seems, in addition to his 
historical importance, to connect him with questions which are 
now occupying the attention of practical politicians. For, while 
laws and governments change, the fundamental problems that lie 
at the root of law and of government remain, like the human nature 
from which they sprang, essentially the same. It is admitted on all 
sides that our times are times of transition. In religion and in 
politics an old order is passing away before our eyes, while the new 
order is not yet visible. The progress, material, industrial, and 
scientific, that has transformed the face of the globe during the last 
half century, is gradually but surely making its influence felt in 


(1) John’ Inglesant, vol. i. p. 106. 
(2) Hobbes’ Works (ed. 1889), vol. iv. p. 414. 
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nearly every department of thought. We who live within this 
process of development and change can necessarily have but an 
imperfect apprehension of it asa whole. To those who come after 
us there will in all probability appear to have been a wider and 
deeper difference between the earlier and later years of this century 
than between our fathers and their ancestors of the time of the Great 
Rebellion. The conflict then was between Prerogative and Parlia- 
ment. It has now passed within the doors of Parliament itself. The 
House of Commons is no longer what it used to be called, ‘the best 
club in London,” and the rules which sufficed for it once have become, 
in an increasingly democratic assembly, no longer operative. The 
result has been that party government, government by honourable 
and public-spirited compromise between the two great parties into 
which the body politic was divided, has lamentably broken down. 
A spirit of wilful and self-interested obstruction, a spirit even of law- 
lessness, has been masquerading as a spirit of liberty. Rules and 
customs well adapted for a temperate and reasonable enjoyment of 
the inestimable right of freedom of speech have been made the 
vantage ground of practices that if unchecked must end in making 
all government impossible; and the progress of business has been 
let and hindered by idle talk calling itself debate. 

The view that has been taken above in respect of one main element 
in Hobbes’ political system, receives some further confirmation from 
the modern history of his works, which is in itself not a little 
remarkable. No writer who can at all be compared with him, either 
in point of style or of power, has been so unpopular and so neglected. 
Buried beneath the avalanche of obloquy which his views on govern- 
ment, religion, and morals drew down upon him, he lay for a hundred 
and fifty years and more after his death in 1679 invisible save in the 
all but measureless impulse whereby, in the history both of ethical 
and political science, his startling theories served to quicken and 
stimulate the thoughts of thinking men. It was not until 1839 
that any fully complete edition of his writings appeared. In that 
year they were published by the late Sir William Molesworth, 
at his own expense, with a dedication to his political and per- 
sonal friend, George Grote. Now Molesworth, as we well know 
from J. S. Mill’s autobiography and other sources, was a man 
of some prominence among the “philosophical radicals,” whose 
organ was the Westminster Review. But Hobbes, as has been seen, 
was a staunch royalist, and his name is most commonly asso- 
ciated with that vain imagination known as the “ social contract.” 
At first sight therefore it is, to say the least, in the nature of a 
surprise to find that this sturdy supporter of the Stuarts, this spinner 
of metaphysical cobwebs, after a prolonged banishment from all 
respectable society, should have been indebted for his re-appearance 
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(and this too at a time like 1839 of great political fermentation and 
excitement, of restlessness, riots, and reform bills), to the admiring 
sympathy of a robust Parliamentarian. 

A study, however, of Hobbes’ own writings reveal to us something 
very different from that dread ‘‘ Spectre of the Brocken,” to which, 
as seen through the distorting mist of traditionary prejudice, he 
may be likened. Our surprise, too, at finding a pronounced reformer 
in his company, is lessened when we become acquainted with the 
cardinal doctrines of his political faith, viz., that the origin of all 
power is in the people, that the final cause of all government is the 
good of the governed, and that its mainstay is their political 
education. It disappears altogether when we have come to appre- 
ciate in him that quality of universality, the power, that is, of 
penetrating to the very heart of his subject, of disengaging 
what is permanent and universal therein, from what is accidental 
and transitory, by which, in the sphere of political science, his 
analytical genius is distinguished. When, early in this cen- 
tury, under the influence of writers such as Adam Smith and 
Bentham, men’s minds were applying themselves to those primary 
principles which are involved in the very idea of law and govern- 
ment, principles to which contemporary events on both sides of the 
channel were giving a very direct and practical interest, the real 
value of Hobbes’ speculations could no longer escape attention. 
The positive and utilitarian bent of his mind, his intellectual fear- 
lessness and independence, his marvellous acuteness of observation, 
his power of sustained reasoning and of perspicuous exposition, his 
thoroughness and his suggestiveness, were all qualities which, when 
once he came to be impartially studied, could not fail to establish his 
true position in the temple of Fame. A great man, in the highest 
sense of that term, Hobbes was not, for he lacked some of those 
moral qualities from which true greatness is inseparable. But asa 
scientific thinker his place is indisputably among the greatest. 

Thomas Hobbes was born in Westport, an outlying parish of 
Malmesbury, on April 5th, 1588. His father, the vicar, was, as 
Aubrey tells us,a man of very poor means, and one who “ valued not 
learning as not knowing the sweetness of it.” In his quaint auto- 
biography, written in Latin elegiacs when he was eighty-four, 
Hobbes calls himself “Fear’s twin,” and says that his birth was 
premature owing to his mother’s fright at the impending invasion of 
the Spanish Armada. “This” (he goes on to say) “ is methinks the 
reason why I detest my country’s foes, being a lover of peace 
and of the Muses and of pleasant friends.’ The autobiography 
from which we have quoted is the more interesting from the fact 
that it was never intended for publication, and it is worth noting 
how, in thus looking back in his old age to the traditions of his child- 
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hood, Hobbes strikes at once the key-note of his natural disposition, 
as being a man of literary and sociable instincts with a nervous 
horror of strife and war. 

After passing through the Malmesbury Grammar School with 
such success, that before he was fourteen he had translated the 
“Medea” into Latin iambics, he was sent to Oxford through his 
uncle’s generosity, and matriculated early in 1603 at Magdalen 
Hall. “As a boy,” says Aubrey, “he was playsome enough, but 
withall he had a contemplative melancholiness: he would gett him 
into a corner and learn his lesson by heart presently.” Of his 
undergraduate days we know but little. The university curriculum 
of Theology and Aristotle does not seem to have been to his taste, 
and though he loyally mastered his “ Barbara, Celarent,’’ he says 
that he liked better to prove things in his own way. His two 
favourite occupations were catching jackdaws in cunningly devised 
snares, and strolling into bookbinders’ and stationers’ shops to “ gape 
on maps and charts.” That his attack on the Universities in the 
Leviathan and elsewhere was not more violent than their condition 
warranted, the testimony of contemporary writers proves. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, indeed, gambling, smoking, 
and drunkenness were the order of the day at Oxford. In February, 
1607, Hobbes took his degree, and on the recommendation of the 
Principal of his college he was offered and accepted the position of 
private tutor to the eldest son of Lord Hardwick, afterwards Earl of 
Devonshire, a lad of nineteen, just Hobbes’ own age. 

James I. had now been four years on the throne, and events 
were hastening on the crisis which in the next reign was to plunge 
the country into civil war. Elizabeth may, no doubt, have believed 
in the divine right of princes, but her real strength had been derived 
from her unerring political tact, and from the enthusiastic loyalty 
which was evoked by her national policy, her proud assertion of 
the divine right of England to be England, and not some depen- 
dency of Spain or Rome. The latent animosities of Protestant and 
Catholic were thus temporarily held in solution by that sense of 
national oneness of which the great Queen was at once the personi- 
fication and the symbol. But James’s conspicuous want of dignity, 
both as aman and asa king, his offensive assertion of his divine 
right, his reckless extravagance, and his policy of trimming dis- 
gusted both parties, and as the throne became more and more 
identified with prerogative, the country, that new people created 
by the English Bible, became more and more identified with 
Parliament, and Puritanism passed rapidly into patriotism. 
Already during Hobbes’ Oxford days, the abortive conference at 
Hampton Court between the King and the Puritans, followed soon 
after by the explosion of Catholic fanaticism in the Gunpowder 
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Plot, had sufficiently made it evident that the policy of compromise 
was fast breaking down. 

In 1610, the year of the assassination of Henry IV., Hobbes 
went abroad with his pupil through Germany, Italy, and France. 
During this tour he both acquired a considerable knowledge of 
French and Italian, and had his mind opened and stimulated 
by the natural influences of travel and by that spirit of intel- 
lectual restlessness and inquiry which was at this time affecting 
all Western Europe. On his return he put on one side the logic of 
the schoolmen and of Aristotle, which he had found greatly dis- 
credited on the Continent, and began diligently to read the poets and 
historians of Greece and Rome, and to acquire a clear and forcible 
Latin style. Among historians Thucydides soon became his favourite 
author. By translating him into English, Hobbes hoped, he tells 
us, to inspire his countrymen with a wholesome dread of faction and 
strife, as exhibited in the quarrels of the Greek States, and with a 
distaste for democracy as illustrated by the fate of Athens; for “the 
object of history,” to quote his own words, “is to instruct and 
enable men by the knowledge of actions past to bear themselves 
prudently in the present and providently towards the future.” This 
translation was first published in 1628, the year of the fall of 
Rochelle, of the assassination of Buckingham, and of the memorable 
“ Petition of right.’’ Hobbes was now forty years old. 

The years between 1608 and 1628, which he spent as tutor in the 
Cavendish family, were the happiest, he tells us, of his whole life. 
He seems to have been treated with great kindness, and to have received 
every encouragement in the pursuit of his own studies, for which 
purpose the Chatsworth library was at his disposal. The prominent 
position, moreover, which Lord and Lady Cavendish held in the 
London world and at the King’s Court, could hardly fail to be of 
great advantage to him in bringing him under the personal notice of 
the leading men of the day. Accordingly it is during this period 
that we find him becoming acquainted with Bacon, who “loved 
to converse with him,” and many of whose essays Hobbes translated 
for him into Latin ; with Ben Jonson, who revised his Thucydides 
for him; with Falkland, with Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and with 
the Queen’s Secretary, Sir Robert Ayton. 

A great change was now to come over Hobbes’ life. In 1628 the 
young Earl of Devonshire, his patron and friend of twenty years’ 
standing, died after a very brief enjoyment of the title, having lost 
his father only two years previously, and the family affairs became 
involved in pecuniary difficulties. Partly to distract his thoughts, 
for he seems to have felt this sudden blow most acutely, and partly 
from the breaking up at Chatsworth, Hobbes accepted an offer of a 
travelling tutorship, and was abroad, principally in Paris, till 1631. 
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Aubrey gives a lively account, which may be referred to about this 
period, of Hobbes’ accidental introduction to geometry. “I have 
heard say that ’twas a great pity he had not begun the study of the 
mathematics sooner, for such a working head and curious witt would 
have made great advancement in it. Being ina gentleman’s library 
in , Euclid’s Elements lay open, and it was the 47 Prop. Lib. I. 
So he read the proposition. ‘ By God,’ says he, ‘ this is impossible!’ 
So he made the demonstration of it, which referred him back, e¢ sie 
deinceps, till at last he was convinced demonstratively of that truth. 
This made him in love with geometry.” We know, at any rate, that 
during this foreign trip he began seriously to study Euclid, purely 
out of admiration, as he says, for the perspicuity of the method and 
the cogency of the demonstrations. In 1631 Lady Devonshire sent 
to invite him to return to England and to take charge of her boy, 
the young Earl, then a lad of thirteen, and this charge he retained until 
1640. This circumstance alone is sufficient testimony to the estimation 
in which Hobbes was held by those best able to judge of what he was. 
Lady Devonshire had known him in her own domestic circle for 
nearly twenty years. What stronger proof could well be given or 
be required of her trust and respect than that she should beg his 
return from his engagement on the Continent in order that he might 
again take up his old quarters at Chatsworth, and be the same friend 
to her young son that he had been to her late husband ? 

From 1631 to 1634 Hobbes remained at Chatsworth, instructing 
his pupil in various subjects, and among others, in the principles of 
law. From 1634 to 1637 they were travelling together in France 
and Italy. These three years form, from one point of view, the 
most interesting period of Hobbes’ life, for it was during them 
that he came gradually to formulate in his mind that comprehensive 
philosophical system which was to base social and political science 
on psychology, and psychology on the properties of body and on 
molecular motion. 

The conception of motion in nature, which he speaks of as “ the 
gate of natural philosophy,” was becoming, as his autobiography 
tells us, his dominating thought. His great anxiety now was to 
discover “ what sort of motion that could be which caused sensation, 
understanding, ideas (phantasmata), and the other properties of 
living beings.”’ Similarity of studies and interests brought him into 
close and very friendly relations with that coterie of scientific men, 
who at this time gathered in Paris round the Epicurean philosopher 
Gassendi and the Franciscan monk Mersenne. Richelieu, whose 
fame and power were now at their highest pitch, had but recently 
founded the French Academy, and it is very possible that Hobbes 
derived valuable hints in the perfecting of his style from the example 
of those eminent writers who were then building up the goodly 
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structure of French prose. Continuing his travels from France to 
Italy, we find him at Pisa in daily converse with the aged astro- 
nomer Galileo ; and thus, during this eventful tour, he came, in his 
own phrase, to be “numbered among the philosophers.” 

On his return, in 1637, Hobbes found his country “ boiling hot 
with questions concerning the rights of dominion and the obedience 
due from subjects, the true forerunners of an approaching war.”! 
There had been no Parliament since 1629. In quick succession 
came Hampden’s trial for refusing to pay ship-money, the revolt of 
Scotland at Charles’s attempt to force upon them Laud’s liturgy, the 
formation of the Solemn League and Covenant, the advance of the 
Scotch army, and, in 1640, the meeting of the reluctantly summoned 
Parliament. It was in the brief session of this Parliament, during 
part of April and May, that ‘Mr. Hobbes wrote a little treatise in 
English, wherein he did set forth and demonstrate that the said power 
and rights were inseparably annexed to the sovereignty, which sovereignty 
they did not then deny to be in the king, but it seems understood not, or 
would not understand, that inseparability.’”” 

We have Professor Robertson’s authority for stating that an 
MS. copy of this “little treatise,” written in Hobbes’ own hand, 
and dated May 6, 1640, has been preserved among the Hardwick 
papers, which identifies it with the treatises De Naturd Hominis, 
and De Corpore Politico, that appeared ten years later in an English 
version under the title of Fundamental Elements of Policy, and 
Elements of Law, Moral and Political, and that now form the fourth 
volume in Molesworth’s edition. It thus follows, as Professor 
Robertson has well pointed out in his article on Hobbes in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, that, two and a half years before the outbreak 
of the Civil Wars, he had not only framed his political theory, 
but had based this theory on his analysis of human nature and of 
the motives of conduct. That which in his mind was logically 
last, was thus, as he says, “plucked” from him first by the pressure 
of political excitement and the last link, whereby human nature 
itself was to be explained in terms of matter and motion, had 
to be kept back until 1655, which is the date of the publication of 
the De Corpore, or Elements of Philosophy. Hobbes states that, had 
not Parliament been dissolved, this little treatise, of which, 
though not printed, many gentlemen had copies, had brought him 
in danger of his life. What its principles were we shall see pre- 
sently. The Long Parliament came together on November 3, 1640, 
and Hobbes, “doubting how they would use him,” fled to his 
philosophical friends in Paris, where he was sure of a warm welcome, 
and did not return to England for eleven years, i.e. not until the 
winter of 1651, the year during the summer of which Evelyn tells 


(1) English Works, ii. xx. (2) béd. iv. 414. 
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us how he saw from Hobbes’ window Louis XIV., then only four- 
teen years old, going, “like a young Apollo,” in gorgeous procession 
to Parliament to assume the monarchy. These eleven years that he 
spent in Paris were the season of his greatest intellectual activity. 
We find him critically employed on Descartes’ Meditations,’ writing 
on Optics, sitting as a referee in an important mathematical dispute, 
sending out a private issue (in 1642) of that political tract to which 
he attached such high merits, the De Cive, acting in 1646 as 
mathematical instructor to the future Charles II.; and finally, as his 
royalism grew more and more pronounced under the influence of his 
personal relations with the Prince and of the embittered exiles who 
streamed into Paris from England, producing his crowning work in 
the Leviathan (published in the self-same year (1651) with Milton’s 
Defensio Populi), in which, though the main positions remain un- 
changed, all his previous doctrines are seen, as it were, expanded 
and intensified through the feelings that had been excited in him 
by the terrible tidings of the outcome of the Civil War and of the 
execution of the King. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were emphatically cen- 
turies of war. Both the outer and-the inner worlds, the world of 
action and the world of thought, were passing through the agonies 
of reconstitution. The great religious schism, which we call the 
Reformation, involved as its essential principle the assertion of 
spiritual freedom, or, in a word, of individuality. The medieval 
order was superimposed from without. The modern order was to 
be developed from within. Authority and tradition were to give 
way to reason, and the crumbling fabric of Church and State was to 
be reconstructed and founded on logic as upon a rock. Especially 
notable in the great thinkers of the seventeenth century is this vivid 
consciousness of intellectual power—the desire to know, accom- 
panied by an unbounded belief in the possibility of knowledge. The 
consolidation, moreover, of independent States had a twofold effect, 
viz. : a natural tendency to direct this spirit of inquiry into a political 
channel, and to intermingle religious questions with national issues. 
These separate communities into which the “Holy Empire” had 
been dissolved, what were they? On what was their independent 
identity based? What principle of order was it that gave a 
corporate unity to the political aggregates that seemed, as it 
were, to have derived a merely accidental existence, owing to the 
disruption of the old Catholic Monarchy? Such were among the 
natural problems of speculative thought in the sixteenth century ; 
and while its famous scholars, the Lambins, the Scaligers, the 
Casaubons, busied themselves with exploring and deciphering the 
practical wisdom that lay enshrined in the rediscovered literatures of 


(1) Paris, 1641. The Discours de la Méthode appeared in 1637. 
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Greece and Rome, men of affairs, men like Machiavelli and Bodin, 
Loyola and Calvin, Sir Thomas More and Buchanan, were investi- 
gating, each in accordance with the bent of his own mind, those 
primary questions as to the principles of political society or govern- 
ment which were soon to receive so striking a treatment in England 
at the hands of Thomas Hobbes. 

In 1618, just ten years before he published his Thucydides, the 

Protestantism of Germany, upon whose fortunes the eyes of 
Puritan England were ever intently fixed, had plunged headlong 
into the Thirty Years’ War. It needed not Hobbes’ sagacity to inter- 
pret the bearing of the struggle on the Continent upon the smoul- 
dering religious and political disaffection at home. As a tutor at 
Chatsworth, however, or as a travelling companion to a young 
nobleman, or in the great houses of his aristocratic friends in 
London, he would know nothing save by hearsay of that burning 
sense of personal injury and wrong which the King’s arbi- 
trary raids upon the national purse, and his contempt for Parlia- 
ment, were kindling in towns and villages throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. To a man who was pecuniarily dependent 
_on a royalist patron, and whose inclinations disposed him to a quiet 
literary life, the ‘‘ noises” (as Milton calls them) of sects and parties, 
foreboding the breaking up of the very foundations of social order, 
must have been as obnoxious as they were alarming. The centre of 
political gravity seemed to be lost, every man’s hand to be against 
his neighbour, and the whole world either to be, or to be becoming, a 
._prey to confusion and to war. 

Actuated, like his great predecessor and friend, Bacon, by a 
genuine desire to come to the relief of man’s estate, and to find some 
remedy for the wretchedness of his condition, or some fixed principle 
of order, profoundly observant of contemporary events, a philosopher 

.among politicians and a politician among philosophers, in what 
direction may we reasonably conjecture that Hobbes’ thoughts 
-would turn? Amid the intolerance and the animosities of a Babel 
of sects, of Calvinist and Arminian, Presbyterian and Independent, 
Anglican and Papist, Puritan and Jesuit, Hot Gospeller and Laudist, 
men far more impartially, far more religiously disposed than Hobbes, 
might well have thought it vain to seek a centre of stability in any 
form of ecclesiastical supremacy. But if the basis of order was to 
be secular, if a security against general anarchy was to be sought in 
the sovereignty of the State, on what model should that sovereignty 
be framed? The logic of accomplished facts would be pointing him, 
during his residence in Paris, to Richelieu (that minister who was 
what Strafford wished to be), and to the absolutism by which the 
throne in France was crushing out all subordinate independencies, 
churches, parliaments, feudal nobles, local liberties. In what 
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significant contrast to the desolation of Germany and to the 
threatened anarchy of England upstood this Leviathan of the 
Continent! The aristocratic associations of his life, and his instinc- 
tive dislike for popular power would incline him in a similar direc- 
tion. Might not reason and experience be made to join hands, the 
gravitation of events towards the consolidation and centralisation 
of monarchical power be exhibited as a deduction from the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and “dominion” be thus installed upon 
the vacant throne of speculative politics ? 

If man and nature be looked at side by side, the question at once 
arises whether they are both under the same laws, and have both the 
same essential constitution, or whether there is a radical difference 
between them. With the intellectual fermentation of the seven- 
teenth century this ancient controversy is opened up afresh in the 
investigation of the origin of our knowledge. At the head of the 
Materialists is Gassendi, and it is worthy of note that both he and 
his opponent, Descartes, were Catholics. Between Gassendi and 
Hobbes there existed the closest and warmest friendship, and a 
sincere reciprocal admiration. Differing from Descartes’ funda- 
mental principle, viz., that thought is not resolvable into sensa- 
tion but is sui generis, and that, as a thinking being, man has 
something in him which the physical world has not, Gassendi and 
Hobbes consider man to be part of nature, distinguished from other 
animals mainly in possessing a more cultivated organ of calculation 
and a livelier sensibility to pleasure and pain. Hobbes defines 
philosophy as the knowledge, by ratiocination, of phenomena, or 
effects, from the causes that generated them, or, vice versd, the know- 
ledge of such causes as may be knowable through their observed 
effects. Philosophy, therefore, “excludes theology, or the doctrine 
of God, eternal, ingenerable, incomprehensible, in whom there is 
nothing to divide or compound, nor any generation to be con- 
ceived.” The divisions of philosophy follow the divisions of 
bodies.. Natural or physical philosophy deals with the properties 
of natural bodies. Civil philosophy deals with the properties of 
bodies artificially formed into a commonwealth by the wills and 
agreement of men. This branch may be subdivided into “ Ethics,” 
which treat of the dispositions of men and the qualities which con- 
cern social peace and unity, and “ Politics,” which treat of the 
civil duties of subjects. The end of all knowledge is power. The 
object of all philosophy is to better human life. The sciences of 
measurement, of astronomy, of navigation, geography, architec- 
ture, &c., have, in the physical sphere, greatly benefited man’s 
estate. If science had only been equally clear and precise in the 
sphere of civil society, the calamities that harm and destroy it might 
have been avoided, and mankind have had a true and certain rule of 
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conduct, and so have ‘enjoyed immortal peace.” That, therefore, 
which Galileo, Kepler, Harvey, Gassendi, and Mersenne had done 
for natural philosophy, Hobbes would do for moral philosophy, 
including the science of politics. ‘Natural philosophy,” he says in 
the dedicatory epistle in the English version (1656) of his De 
Corpore, “is but young; but civil philosophy yet much younger, as 
being no older (I say it provoked, and that my detractors may know 
how little they have wrought upon me) than my own book, De Cive.” 

Let us now follow the generation of Hobbes’ Leviathan from his 
analysis of the facts of human nature. From men’s passions arise 
three chief causes of strife, viz., the desire of gain, the desire of 
glory, and the sense of mutual distrust. In “the state of nature” 
there is no such thing as justice and injustice, right and wrong, 
because there is no obligation or law. Every one has an equal 
right to everything. But as, taking one thing with another, men 
of mature age are fairly matched except with regard to their pas- 
sions, this right to everything is turned in the general mélée of 
the egoistic rabble into a right to nothing, with an unceasing dis- 
position in every man to snatch what he can, how he can, and for 
as long as he can. The result of this “dissolute condition of 
masterless men” is that life is rendered ‘‘solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” (Zev. ch. 13.) To attribute the origin of 
society to any associative instinct is to mistake human nature. It 
is their fear and dread of each other’s rapaciousness and violence 
that prompts them to unite for the sake of peace. The consequent 
desire of peace is, in Hobbes’ phraseology, the first “‘ Law of Nature,” 
or rule discovered by reason as a means of self-preservation. These 
rules, or means of peace, or laws of nature, are the moral virtues, 
and the science of them is moral philosophy, which means the 
science of what is good and evil in the conversation and society of 
mankind. The second law of nature follows from the first; it is 
that a man should lay down his natural right to everything on 
condition that others do the same. The natural right, however, of 
self-defence is inalienable, inasmuch as the very object of alienation 
is life and peace. The third law is that men shall fulfil their cove- 
nants. Until rights have been alienated, and transferred, there is 
neither justice nor injustice, for these relate to the performance of 
covenants. The origin of property is to be similarly derived. 
Having gone through some score of these laws of nature, Hobbes 
observes that they are not properly called laws at all, since law 
implies a command creative of a duty, and with a force behind the 
command that can secure obedience. It was for the creation of such 
a force that men contracted each with the other that he would be 
governed:in such and such a manner if the other wonld agree to be 
the same. Each individual transferred his power and authority 
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to a central representative, a central will, and this is the sovereign. 
The sovereign may either be one man, or may be an assembly of 
men, and Hobbes himself admits that his preference, on certain 
grounds, is for the monarchical form, but, in either case, it becomes, 
in virtue of this reduction of the wills of all to one central will, a 
“commonwealth.” The sovereign thus generated is the great 
Leviathan, or “mortal God, to whom, under the immortal God,” 
man owns peace and defence. His power is absolute, indivisible, 
unlimited, and cannot be revoked. The bond of allegiance may not, 
however, be held to survive the power of the sovereign to guard 
and protect the citizens, and if the latter cease to exist, the bond is 
thereby dissolved. He wields the “ two swords ;” the sword of war 
against enemies, and the sword of justice against such as disobey the 
laws. He cannot do injustice, but iniquity he may do, if so be that 
he violate the laws of God or of nature. In him are peace and war, 
taxation and finance, the making and the administering and the inter- 
pretation of laws. From his fiat property itself derives its existence. 
He is sole judge of what shall be taught or publicly expressed. 
Above all things is he in all matters, ecclesiastical as well as tem- 
poral, the ultimate supreme authority and judge, for it is fatal to 
order if one and the same action may be commanded under penalty 
of death, and forbidden under penalty of damnation. In a Christian 
State there will be no difficulty, for the body politic is only the body 
ecclesiastical under another aspect. If, however, the State is not 
Christian, and commands what a Christian citizen cannot obey, he 
will probably, if he be sincere, welcome the deliverance that mar- 
tyrdom affords. The sole and sufficient principle on which the 
sovereign is to govern is “salus populi suprema lex,” including in 
the term “health” not merely security, but all that goes to make 
life pleasant, prosperous, contented, happy, since it was for this end 
that the sovereignty was set up. 

Such, in outline, was Hobbes’ philosophical and political creed, 
and it is not difficult to understand the extraordinary impulse which 
its publication gave to speculative inquiry. It set all reflecting 
men a-thinking. To minds tossing in a sea of perplexity and doubt 
it offered the irresistible fascination of certainty. It appealed to the 
wide-spread dislike both of Puritans and of priests. It offered a 
safeguard against the dangers of insurrections and the horrors of 
civil war. Its fearless appeal to reason as the principle of civil 
obedience, and to the good of the governed as the end of govern- 
ment, the marvellous acuteness of its analysis of our most puzzling 
mental conceptions, the charm of a style unrivalled in directness, 
pithiness, and perspicuity, its vigorous self-consistency, its exhibi- 
tion of physical, moral, and political phenomena as a necessary 
evolution from the primary laws of matter, all these qualities would 
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tend in their several ways to compel attention, if not to command 
admiration. Moreover its fixed positions were in close relation to 
principles in which the age was profoundly interested. In Hobbes’ 
low estimate of the “natural man,” in his view of the Divine Will 
not as a moral agent but as an omnipotent power, in his denial of 
the freedom of the human will (which he defines as the last appetite 
in the deliberation that precedes action), he was in harmony with the 
Puritan and Jansenist belief in universal depravity, in the stern 
terrors of the “‘ Law,” in the impotence of man save as a vessel for 
the inpouring of the divine grace; and it is by no fanciful analogy 
that we may call him the Calvin, as from another point of view he 
might be called the “Thorough,” of politics. To those, again, 
who held to the old belief in a pact between prince and people, as’ 
well as to those who were supporters of ‘ Divine right,” his theory 
offered the attractive combination of an absolute authority in the 
sovereign based on an original covenant of the subject. Finally, 
by the growing Epicureanism that marked the reaction of average 
humanity against the extravagance of Puritan asceticism, he 
would be hailed and welcomed as guide, philosopher, and friend. 
On the other hand, conclusions so utterly destructive of men’s 
cherished beliefs, conclusions that reduced human nature to a mere 
clever piece of mechanism set in motion by the anarchical principle 
of self-love, and only to be kept in order by external constraint ; 
that explained morality by explaining it away into positive law ; 
that rudely severed the ancient alliance between theology and 
philosophy ; that subjected every religion and sect alike to the juris- 
diction of the temporal power; that proclaimed the omnipotence of 
God, but remained ominously silent as to his morality and righteous- 
ness, making him a terror for the vulgar, and for the wise man a 
metaphysical abstraction—could not but excite, both in moralists and 
in theologians, an intensity of opposition that overflowed alike from 
press and from pulpit in a controversial flood. Hobbism created a 
spiritual wilderness and called it peace. In order to maké life safe 
against violence and disorder it robbed life of all that made it 
worth the living. 

Thus, whether it be in the part which the theory of the social 
contract has played in political speculation from Locke to Rousseau ; 
or in the reaction from the d priori method to the historical spirit of 
Montesquieu; or in the inheritance which came down from the 
Leviathan to the analytical jurists of our own century; or in the 
sudden springing to life of the Cambridge Platonists and the great 
seventeenth-century theologians, Leighton and Taylor, Cudworth 
and Barrow ; or in the development of moral science and psychology, 
on the side of “experience,” from Locke to Hume—everywhere we 
seem able to trace the same stimulating influence, and to catch 
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the reverberating echoes of that mighty voice that stirred an 
astonished world as with the blast of a trumpet. 

The Leviathan was published in England. No sooner had copies 
of it been circulated in Paris than Hobbes found it necessary to fly 
for his life, so violent was the animosity that it excited in Catholics 
and Anglicans alike. In the winter of 1651, two years before 
Cromwell’s Protectorate, he reached London, and having made his 
submission to the Council of State, he took up his abode in Fetter 
Lane, and there finished his De Corpore, or Elements of Natural 
Philosophy, which came out in Latin in 1655. The winter of 
1659 Hobbes spent at Chatsworth, and in 1660 he came up to pay 
his respects to his royal pupil at Court. “It happened about two 

‘or three dayes after his Majesty’s happy returne, that as he was 
passing in his coach through the Strand, and Mr. Hobbes was 
standing at Little Salisbury-house gate, (where his Lord then lived,) 
the King espied him, putt off his hatt very kindly to him, and 
asked how he did. About a week after he had oral conference 
with his Majesty and Mr. S. Cowper, prince of limners, where as 
he sat for his picture he was diverted by Mr. Hobbes’ pleasant 
discourse. His Majesty was always much delighted in his witt 
and smart repartees. The witts at Court were wont to bayte him ; 
but he would make his part good, and feared none of them. The 
King would call him the Beare: Here comes the Beare to be bayted. 
He was marvellous happy and ready in his replies as to witt and 
drollery. He would say that he did not care to give, neither was 
he adroit at, a present answer to a serious quere: he had as lieve 
they should expect an extemporary solution to an arithmeticall pro- 
bleme, for he turned, and winded, and compounded in philosophy, 
politiques, &c., as if he had been at mathematicall worke ; he always 
avoided, as much as he could, to conclude hastily.”* 

From 1660 to 1675 Hobbes spent the greater part of his time in 
London, at Little Salisbury-house, “ contemplating and inventing in 
the morning but penning in the afternoon.” In 1665 we find him 
consulting with Aubrey as to how the King might be persuaded to 
grant some land in order to endow a free school for the town of 
Malmesbury. His biographer adds, however, that “the Queen’s 
priests, smelling out the designe, and being his enemies, prevented 
this public and charitable intention.” Meantime there is ample 
evidence in his controversial writings of about this date that he was 
the object of continual attacks on account of his opinions; and in 
October, 1666, when a wide-spread feeling of superstitious terror had 
been excited by the ravages of the Great Plague and the Great Fire 
of London, the House of Commons drew up a Bill against atheistical 
books, and empowered a Committee to receive evidence about such 


(1) Aubrey. 
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books, and in particular about “the book called the Leviathan.” 
“There was a report (and surely true) that some of the Bishops 
made a motion to have the good old gentleman burned for a here- 
tique, which, he hearing, feared that his papers might be searched, 
and he told me that he had burned part of them.’ Hobbes was 
now nearly eighty, and though the Bill came to nothing, it doubt- 
less gave him a great fright, or at any rate, it drove his practical 
mind into an investigation of the law of heresy, the results of which 
he published in 1680. From 1675 up to his death, at the great age 
of ninety-two, in December, 1679, Hobbes lived with the Earl of 
Devonshire, either at Chatsworth or at Hardwick, studying and 
writing until the very end. Among his latest labours were com- 
prised a History of the Civil Wars, a Dialogue on the Common Laws 
of England, an Autobiography in Latin elegiacs, and a translation of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, of which latter, as a poetical work, Pope says 
that ‘‘it is too mean for criticism.” Like his other poetry, however, 
on the wonders of the Derbyshire hill scenery (De Mirabilibus Pecci), 
it has great indirect interest for all who wish to understand the 
character of his mind, as showing the entire absence in him of that 
emotional sensibility, reverential wonder, and imaginative sympathy 
with nature, without which a man can never rise in the domain of 
poetry above the level of an observant versifier. Bishop Kennet, in 
his Memoirs of the Family of Cavendish, gives a lively picture of 
Hobbes’ mode of life at Chatsworth. ‘ At his first rising he walk’d 
out and climb’d any Hill within his reach, or if the weather was not 
dry he fatigued himself by some exercise within doors. After this 
he took a comfortable Breakfast, and then went round to wait upon 
the Earl, the Countess, the children, and any considerable Strangers, 
paying some short addresses to all of them. About 12 a Clock he 
had a little dinner provided for Him which he eat always by himself. 
Soon after Dinner he retired to his Study, and had his Candle, with 
10 or 12 Pipes of Tobacco laid by him; then Shutting his Door he 
fell to smoaking, and thinking, and writing, for several Hours. He 
had very few Books,” and those he read but very little, thinking he 
was now only to digest what formerly he had fed upon. His Friends 
who had the liberty of introducing Strangers to Him made these 
Terms with them before their Admission, That they Should not dis- 
pute with the old Man, nor contradict him.” We learn from Aubrey 
that, in his youth, Hobbes did not enjoy strong health, but that 
after his fortieth year he “ grew healthier, and had a fresh, ruddy 
complexion.” He stood six feet high. “His head was of a mallet form, 
his face not very great, ample forehead, yellowish reddish whiskers® 
(1) Aubrey. 


(2) “He was wont to say, that if he had read as much as other men, he should have 
continued still as ignorant as other men.”—(Aubrey.) (8) i.e. moustache. 
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whieh naturally turned up; below he was shaved close, except a 
little tip under his lip, not that nature would have afforded him a 
venerable beard, but being mostly of a cheerful and pleasant 
humour he affected not to look severe. He considered gravity and 
heavinesse of countenance not so good marks of God’s favour as a 
cheerful, charitable, and upright behaviour, which are better signes 
of religion than the zealous maintaining of controverted doctrines.” 
“ He had always bookes of prick-song lying on his table, which at 
night, when he was a-bed, and the dores made fast, and was sure no- 
body heard him, he sang aloud (not that he had a good voice), 
but for his health’s sake ;—he did believe it did his lunges good.” 
It would be pleasant to add to these few biographical details, for in 
this case the man is no less interesting than the thinker, and much 
light may be thrown upon Hobbes’ philosophy by the study of 
Hobbes’ philosophising, but our space is nearly exhausted, and it is 
time to bid our author farewell. We have endeavoured in the course 
of this article to give prominence to some of this eminent man’s most 
conspicuous merits, and it remains now to notice the qualities in which 
he is as conspicuously deficient. Of the four sources from which it 
was open to him to draw materials for his study of human nature, 
viz. consciousness, history, observation, and comparing notes with 
other men, his idiosyncrasies misled him in his deductions from the 
first, and his overweening self-confidence led him to neglect the 
last. As an observer of contemporary events no praise can well be 
too high for his acuteness; while, as to history, it must be remem- 
bered that in the seventeenth century it had not begun to be 
scientifically treated. He shows a tendency moreover to read into 
history that which his theory or his sympathies require him to find 
there. Pre-eminently is this the case in his selection (after the 
current custom of contemporary writers) of Scripture texts with a 
view of reconciling his Leviathan with Jewish history. In this 
respect his audacity is quite extraordinary. It is evident also that 
the human nature which he conceives of as a universal type is the 
human nature of a particular and, fortunately, of an exceptional 
period. A corrective might perhaps have been easily found in the 
Greek and Roman classics, or, nearer home, in Shakspeare, 
but the literary spirit in Hobbes is as nothing compared with 
the absorbing interest that he takes in the political phenomena 
of his day. Finally, with reference to his own idiosyncrasy, 
while he was richly equipped with the intellectual qualities 
most needed in a philosophical analyst, he was by nature defi- 
cient in imagination, and in the faculty of throwing himself into 
an opponent’s ideas and endeavouring to sympathise with them. He 
was emphatically a ‘one-eyed man.” A stranger almost both to 
sickness and to sorrow, conscious of great abilities, free from pecuniary 
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anxieties, unmarried and independent, selecting his friends among 
men of affairs like Falkland and Vaughan, men of latitudinarian 
sympathies like Chillingworth and Lord Herbert of Cherbury, men 
of science like Gassendi, Mersenne, and Harvey, his mind presents 
itself to us as marred by a one-sidedness, a want of catholicity, that 
causes him to form an inadequate and, therefore, an untrue estimate 
of human nature. He sees, and no man has seen more clearly, the 
mechanical side, the wheels and the machinery; but the spiritual 
side, which is the realm of the imagination, escapes him altogether. 
His attention is concentrated on what is practical and what is 
useful. Art, beauty, taste, do not seem to touch him, for the higher 
emotional sensibilities to which they appeal are wanting in him. 
And this narrowness of vision has the effect of rendering some of 
his definitions paradoxical. The infinite complexity of human life 
is stretched on the Procrustean bed of simplicity, and truth is thereby 
sacrificed to system. Beginning from inadequate premises, unable 
or unwilling to credit human nature with social as well as with self- 
regarding instincts, he is forced by the very self-consistency of his 
logical intellect into conclusions that prove to be irreconcilable 
with the facts of a more universal experience. In these respects 
Hobbes resembles Bentham, as in his cynical pessimism he resembles 
La Rochefoucauld. His genius and tone of feeling have been com- 
pared with Swift, but there appears to us to be more point in the 
contrast than in the comparison, for Swift’s temperament was pas- 
sionate, and his blood red-hot, while Hobbes is always phlegmatic 
and cold. The one despises, the other hates. Hobbes’ adversaries 
are cut asunder as with a steel edge, Swift’s are burnt up as with a 
consuming fire. Nowhere in the former’s life do we come across a 
Stella or a Vanessa, nor, even if all Hobbes’ private papers had 
come down to us, should we have been likely to discover such an 
entry as this of Swift’s: “Only a woman’s hair.” It would be 
difficult to quote any trait from his biographies more characteristic 
of him than his selection of his own monumental inscription: 
“‘ This is the true philosopher’s stone.” 


H. W. Hoare. 
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Tue anti-Semitic agitation which for more than five years has 
exercised a disturbing influence in Continental politics, appears at 
last to be subsiding. Discredited by the sanguinary logic with 
which the Russian peasantry gave effect to its teachings, disgraced 
by its connection with the monstrous conspiracy of Tisza-Eslar, it 
recently received in England something very like a coup de grace 
in the shape of the Montefiore Centennial festivities and the refusal of 
the Lord Mayor to allow its leader, Herr Hof-Prediger Stocker, to 
take part in the Luther Commemoration at the Mansion House. 
He would, however, be a very hopeful person who should profess to 
think that the final chapters in the history of Judeo-Christian 
differences have now been written. I am not so subjectively Jew as 
not to have long seen in anti-Semitism something more than a mere 
spasm of moral atavism ; and I think the time has now arrived when 
it may be confessed that if the form the agitation assumed was 
reprehensible, its nature was far from unworthy some measure of 
philosophic analysis. It is, I believe, quite as much in the interests 
of Judaism as of Christianity that an inquiry into the origin of anti- 
Semitism should be now encouraged ; nay, it is of importance in the 
interests of the future peace of the world. 

To my mind the primal cause of all agitations against the Jew 
is to be sought, not so much in the passions stimulated by theolo- 
gical differences, as in the irritating mystery of the persistence of 
Judaism, notwithstanding the assurances of Christianity that Judaism 
has long been moribund. According to all Christian belief—and 
to this extent the records of Christianity receive an unquestioning 
assent from those who have ceased to accept its dogmas—Judaism 
was only a rude precursor of the so-called universal religion of Jesus, 
and consequently should long ago have passed away. But the 
Hebrews to-day constitute everywhere a social force. In every 
country of Europe their influence is felt, and there is no small 
amount of truth in the anti-Semitic assertion that in Germany, at 
least, the national aspirations “are stifled by an overmastering 
Judaism.” Is it extraordinary that this mystery should irritate 
men’s minds, and that there should be violent outbursts against a 
domination which is not merely foreign but almost phantasmic ? 

The outbursts have, fortunately, passed away, but the mystery 
remains. Thoughtful minds continue to be exercised by the ques- 
tion, What is Judaism ?—not merely the Judaism of the synagogue, 
but the principle by which the Hebrew people has lived, the principle 
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which actuates its phenomenal history, and is represented to-day in 
all lands and all societies by so remarkable a vein of humanity. It 
can hardly be otherwise. No honest attempt has been made to 
solve the question. The synagogue, now passing through a transi- 
tion period, cannot authoritatively answer it, and even if it could 
it would hesitate, when persecution is still only of yesterday, to 
accept the responsibility of putting forth an explanation that must 
necessarily be polemical, and might involve invidious pretentions 
and comparisons. The Church dares not compare its traditional 
hopes with the facts of every-day life. Nothing seems left but 
conjecture. The more hopeless conjecture becomes the greater its 
fascination; and hence the longer the question, ‘‘ What is Judaism?” 
is left unsolved, the more must the relations of Jews and non-Jews 
be fraught with danger. 

One of Professor Goldwin Smith’s articles on the Jewish Question 
contains a passage which has often struck me as coming very near 
solving this bewildering problem. Indeed, were it not that Mr. 
Smith is so dominated by the traditional view of the relationship of 
Christianity to Judaism, he must, when the leading idea of that 
passage was suggested to him, have considerably altered his estimate 
of Judaism. The following is the passage to which I refer :— 


‘*There is between the modern Jew and the compatriot of Luther a certain 
divergence of general character and aim in life connected with religion which 
makes itself felt, beside the antagonism of race. Judaism is material optimism, 
with a preference to a chosen race, while Christianity, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, is neither material nor in a temporal sense optimist. Judaism is 
legalism, of which the Talmud is the most signal embodiment; and here again 
it is contrasted with Christianity and the Christian ideal, which is something 
widely different from the mere observance, however punctual, of the law. In 
the competition for this world’s goods it is pretty clear that the legalist will be apt 
to have the advantage, and at the same time that his conduct will often appear not 
right to those whose highest monttor is not the law.” 


It never seems to have occurred to Mr. Smith that the simple 
meaning of all this is that the Jews must be the possessors of a system 
by which they are enabled to adapt themselves more completely to 
the conditions of life than would be possible were they adherents of 
Christianity ; that if their “legalism” enables them to “have the 
advantage in the competition for this world’s goods,” the reason 
must be that that ‘“ legalism” is peculiarly adapted to the conditions 
of the competition ; and that if Christians fail, in consequence of the 
nature of their “ highest monitor,” to achieve as much as Jews in 
mundane things, the reason must be that that monitor does not satisfy 
the requirements of natural law as completely as that of Judaism. 
To talk, then, about the conduct of the legalist in this world’s strife— 
where all who elect to take part in it must be bound by the same 
rules—as not commending itself to “those whose highest monitor is 
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not the law” is very like ‘‘damning the nature of things’”’—depre- 
cating intelligence and skill merely because they succeed where, 
according to the dogmatic assumptions of Christianity, they ought to 
fail. The argument virtually says that Christianity is perfect, and 
that if it is not quite successful in satisfying natural law that is not 
its fault but the fault of natural law. 

Mr. Smith has, however, chanced very near the truth in bracket- 
ing “material optimism ” and “ legalism’ together as important 
elements in Judaism, although he has failed to estimate them at 
their true value, or to detect the connection between them and the 
conclusion at which they point. Iam desirous of showing in these 
pages that Judaism is really a system of “ material optimism,” 
expressing itself in a minute “legalism”; that it is a positivistic 
system, differing only from the latter-day Positivism of Auguste 
Comte in the respect that it has operated during some thousands 
of years with results which raise it altogether out of the region of 
empirical philosophy. The definition to be extracted from Jewish 
history I would express thus: Judaism holds that the possibilities 
of human knowledge are limited to the visible world. Mankind is 
consequently taught that temporal happiness is the goal of existence 
and the whole aim of action. Liberty is ideal happiness, and its 
ultimate test is progress ; and this ideal is developed by the conquest 
of the lower propensities by the higher intellectual faculties. Pro- 
gress is, in fact, founded on a basis of Natural Law or Justice, and 
the resultant liberty is the highest achievement in temporal happi- 
ness possible within the limits of immutable law. The conclusion 
I would formulate is that the Jews, by their practical observance of 
this teaching, have acquired a special adaptability to the conditions 
of life and a peculiar capacity for making the most of them. This 
enables them ‘to have the advantage” of which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith speaks. 

A clear discrimination between the essential and the accidental in 
Judaism is requisite in order to understand this definition. The test 
of the essential in Judaism is its coherent survival amid transient 
and adventitious accessories, and its consistency, as between cause 
and effect, with the uniform developments of Jewish character. In 
other words, the proper method of ascertaining the nature of Judaism 
must be, not by a collation of Biblical texts, but by an induction 
from the phenomena of everyday experience. This is rendered 
necessary by the fact that in Judaism the religion and the race are 
almost interchangeable terms. The rigid observance during long 
centuries of a “ peculiar” legalism by a peculiarly exclusive people has 
necessarily resulted in the people becoming the manifestation of its 
laws. Its physical and historical character is the creation of these laws, 
and consequently in the developments of this character we must re- 
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cognise the form of essential Judaism. I adopt this method, too, 
because it is the fairest in view of the recent controversy. 

The most striking phenomenon in Jewish life is the survival of 
the race. There is no more remarkable fact in the whole history of 
mankind. Other races have managed to protract their separatism, 
but the Jews have, to all appearances, perpetuated theirs. They 
have outlived the Golden Ages of all the great nations of antiquity 
and the decadence of the empires of the Middle Ages; they have 
survived a persecution the like of which no other people could have 
endured, and in an age of culture, which boasts its superiority over 
all the civilisations of the ancient world, they, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks of their history, prove still to be superior, physically, 
mentally, and morally, to the races with which they come in contact. 
This permanence of the race is no mere caprice of nature ; it is to 
be exclusively attributed to the discipline of the artificial system by 
which its life has been regulated. In the gradual process of the 
formation of the people there must have occurred a period when it 
became distinguished for a high degree of strength and vigour. 
Such a period is observable in the history of all great nations, but in 
every case, with the exception of the Jewish, it was permitted to slip 
away. The strongly-marked optimism of Judaism, the high intel- 
ligence of the people, and particularly the contrast presented by the 
teachings and habits of other races, no doubt induced the Hebrews to 
prize their superiority more highly than any other people. The 
natural impulse to reject all further infusions of alien blood, as soon as 
the consciousness of superiority was reached, found every support in 
their national legends and traditions, and became accentuated by the 
hostility of their neighbours. Then their exclusiveness became 
legalised, and on its basis a perfect code of laws was constructed, 
providing for the unaided progression of the physical capacities of 
the race, and embodying every dictate of their higher civilisation 
which might be calculated to maintain their superiority. In short, 
at a crucial period of its history the optimism of Judaism expressed 
itself in “ legalism.” How far the system thus formed has succeeded 
is illustrated by the extraordinary condition in which the Jews have 
survived to the present day. 

It is too little known that the Jews are as a race really superior, 
physically, mentally, and morally, to the people among whom they 
dwell. The facts substantiating this view have been frequently 
quoted. As far back as 1837 it was noticed by Hoffman in his 
Sammlung Kleiner Schriften wissenschaftlichen Inhalts that the Jews 
presented biostatic phenomena differing materially from those of 
other races. Four years later Christopher Bernouilli, in his Hand- 
buch der Populationistik, followed up Hoffman’s data, with the result 
of showing that the Jews are a superior race, inasmuch as they in- 
crease at a more rapid rate than the indigenous races, that they 
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have less still-births, that they lose a smaller number of children 
in their first year, and that they live very much longer. Subse- 
quent inquiries have not only confirmed these discoveries, but have 
added to them others, enlarging considerably the scope of the con- 
clusions they suggest. The moral superiority has, too, been illus- 
trated over and over again by an examination of criminal statistics 
and the statistics of illegitimate births. As for the notorious intel- 
lectual superiority, the figures of public education and professional 
and public life, in every country show an immense predominance of 
Jews. I regret exceedingly that considerations of space forbid my 
reproducing here the statistics themselves. 

It must suffice to say that at a rough estimate these figures may 
be summed up as expressing a general superiority of the Jews over 
their neighbours of other races and creeds of between 30 and 40 
per cent. The significance of this fact cannot be over-estimated. 
It not only proves Judaism to be still a living force, but it shows 
that such has been its wisdom and power in the past that it has 
been enabled to accomplish of itself a distinct step in the history 
of the human species. A superiority of 40 per cent. can, I imagine, 
be characterised as nothing less. I believe that the importance of 
the superiority of the Jews consists precisely in the circumstance 
that it constitutes almost a stage in evolution, and certainly one 
in which the factors are no longer so indeterminate as in all the 
earlier processes. For here, for the first time, we find the intelli- 
gence of man acting as a distinct factor in evolution, and achieving 
progress not by the natural gravitation of blind instinct, but by a 
discretionary adaptation to the conditions of life; not by the accidents 
of external forces, but by a subjective comprehension of natural law. 
Similar phenomena—that is to say, similar in their effects but radically 
differing in their causes—are not unknown in other spheres where the 
teachings of Judaism are far from exerting themselves. The English 
aristocracy, for example, is almost as exclusive as the Jewish people, 
and it is well known that, proportionately at least, it possesses a 
similar intensity of life. But here the cause is not, as with the Jews, 
a deliberate law of exclusiveness promulgated with the object of 
conserving the natural advantages arising from a more highly 
disciplined life, but it is the natural instinct of a superior class 
guided by a haughty desire to conserve its traditions, and not by 
any practical design of perpetuating its physical and mental supe- 
riority. And yet the result is the same: a race of men and women 
distinguished above their fellows for longevity, beauty, and mind. 

The assertion that the phenomena of Jewish life are to be solely 
attributed to the influence of the peculiar “legalism” of Judaism, 
however, must be submitted to the test of a comparison with the 
character of the “legalism ” before it can be regarded as proved. 

The intermediate objections are few and unavailing. The conten- 
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tion that the characteristics of modern Jews are a mere nine days’ 
wonder, destined to pass away shortly with the people themselves, 
is disproved by the whole of the marvellous history of Judaism, which 
these characteristics now enable us to judge in a clearer light and 
with more precision than formerly. The other two objections are 
equally unconvincing, as has been shown by one of the most 
eminent of modern statisticians. ‘The avoidance of hard work,” 
says George Frederick Kolb, ‘and the temperate habits which may 
be deemed a peculiarity of the race, are not sufficient to account for 
the superior intensity of life which characterises the Jewish people. 
Nor can it be said that this is a speciality of Semitic races, as the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians have entirely disappeared from off 
the earth.” There are certainly Semitic races that have survived ; 
but why do they not show the same capacity for progress as the 
Jews? They are derived from the same great stock, and, since the 
time of Mahomet, have, ostensibly at least, professed a faith in the 
same monotheism ; but still the fact is undeniable that they are 
among the rotting branches of the great tree of humanity. Here 
we find the issue before us narrowed to its true proportions, for here 
we are enabled to judge what is really the living principle of 
Judaism. Mahomet, in his rough selection from Judaism, took only 
the God idea, which, if not quite of inferior importance, was of 
far less practical value than the educating “legalism.” The result 
was, as with Christianity, a people with a religion but without a 
system of life. An admirable illustration of the difference in this 
respect between the Hebrews and other Semites is furnished by the 
history of Semitic learning. Brain-power we know to be ex- 
ceptionally developed among the Semitic races. We have it on Pro- 
fessor Chwolson’s authority that “there are fewer stupid individuals 
among the Semites than among the Aryans;” but the Jews are to- 
day the most able of Semitic races. Although the Assyrians had 
colleges before Europe had learned its alphabet from the Phoenicians, 
and, long anterior even to the period assigned to Abraham, had 
established libraries for the study of Akkadian classics, all that to- 
day remains of Semitic culture is centred in the Hebrew. And 
why? Because the Jew first applied law to study. His an- 
cestors had had crowded colleges and princely libraries, but he first 
made the education of the youngcompulsory. There is then nothing 
left to us but the peculiar legalism of Judaism to account for the 
peculiar phenomena of Jewish life. Let us see then how far this 
“legalism ” accommodates itself to this view. 

I have said that it is necessary to discriminate between the 
essential and accidental in Judaism in order to understand the 
conception of that teaching-as here set forth. There might be 
some doubt in my mind as to. the validity of this theory did 
it require for its illustration that I should pick and choose more 
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or less arbitrarily among the doctrinal features of every period 
of Hebrew history. This is, however, not at all necessary. In 
the Mosaic law we have a clear and harmonious system in which 
the essentials of Judaism alone figure, and which has survived intact 
to the present day. Throughout many changes in the externals of 
Judaism, its general character has been conserved, its leading prin- 
ciples consistently developed, and its details strengthened, and to its 
influence alone may be traced the formation of all those distinctive 
features in Jewish character which may now be said to have 
rendered Judaism a living social force. I adopt this conclusion 
irrespective of the questions of date or authorship raised by modern 
Biblical criticism, as it is quite sufficient for my present purpose 
that during the period extending from the time of Ezra to that of 
the Maccabees the teachings of the Law satisfied the highest Jewish 
conception of life. 

A fundamental principle of the Mosaic dispensation is, that racial 
separatism is necessary for the perpetuation of its teaching. To all 
but the most hopeless fanatic this principle must be perfectly in- 
telligible. Jewish separatism, or “ tribalism,” as it is now called, 
was invented to enable the Jews to keep untainted for the benefit of 
mankind not only the teachings of Judaism but also their physical 
results as illustrations of their value. Of this universalist meaning 
of Jewish separatism there can be no doubt. The Biblical account 
of its inauguration gives us no idea of a “tribal” people; quite the 
reverse. Abraham is pictured to us not as setting himself above all 
other peoples, but as revolting from the prevailing idolatry and — 
immorality. The reward promised him is significant. “I will bless 
thee,” says the Supreme. ‘I will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
the heaven, and as the sand which is on the sea-shore.... . And 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because thou 
hast obeyed my voice.” The fidelity with which the Jews have 
adhered to their separatist law yields in its history the most remark- 
able instances of self-denial. The Jews are frequently taunted with 
bloodthirstiness because of the extermination of the Canaanites 
alleged in the Bible. From a purely philosophic point of view—as 
Dr. Arnold has eloquently pointed out—the substitution of such a 
people as the Hebrews for the bestial Canaanites would not have 
been a subject for regret even at the cost of a wholesale butchery ; 
but Kuenan and other Biblical critics have proved to us that this 
massacre never could have taken place. The Hebrews only subjected 
themselves to hardships for the promotion, or rather perpetuation, of 
their peculiar principles, as witness the extraordinary purification of 
the race which took place at the instance of Ezra and Nehemiah— 
a colossal sacrifice forming a fitting historic counterpart to-the 
mythic slaughter of the sons of Ham. 

The “ legalism ” which by this means has been handed down to 
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countless generations is worthy of the loftiest sacrifices. Its com- 
prehensiveness is astounding as its wisdom. It legislates even for 
the child yet unborn, and with singular boldness and thoroughness, 
seeks an element of physical well-being in a wise regulation of the 
sexual relations. The legislation on this subject has been much 
neglected by naturalist students of Mosaism. Dr. Richardson 
attributes to carefulness in the rearing of children “much of the 
Jewish ” resistance to those influences which tend to shorten the 
natural cycle of life. The Jews are certainly model parents, but I 
believe the superior intensity of life characterising their offspring is, 
in a greater degree, attributable to the lengthened observance by 
their ancestors of the Mosaic and Rabbinical laws for ordering the 
sexual relations than to post-natal care; that is to say, that the 
Jewish infant is already born with an exceptional capacity for resist- 
ing life-shortening influences, and is not wholly endued with it after 
birth. This, at least, seems to have been the purpose of the laws on 
the subject. Neither Biblical nor Rabbinical law, for example, refers 
to women except in relation to the marriage tie. That is to say, that 
the law only takes cognisance of women where their ré/e in the 
history of the race commences; for it is only in the married state 
that their actions are calculated to influence future generations. 
An unchaste woman was liable to be stoned if she got married. 
Seduction entailed marriage unless the victim refused; but then, 
being unchaste, she came within the scope of the first-mentioned 
law, and could never get married. Marriages within certain degrees 
of consanguinity were prohibited. Males were liable to be stoned 
for intercourse with non-Jewish women, and adultery was also 
punished by death. Thus, as unchaste women could not marry, 
and men were practically bound to marry the objects of their illicit 
passion, sufficiently stringent precautions were taken to ensure 
healthy parents. From what we now know of the innate morality 
of the Jewish race it is presumable that prostitution could not have 
existed among them on a very extensive scale, and hence illicit 
intercourse became almost impossible. This, together with the 
reprobation of celibacy included in the law, will doubtless account, 
to no small extent, for the early marriages which still take place 
among Jews, and which have hitherto been regarded as a relic of 
Oriental custom. This class of laws is now no longer operative, 
except in so far as they accommodate themselves to the laws of the 
various countries in which Jews reside. Their work in the training 
of Jewish instincts has, however, not been fruitless if the modern 
practice of marrying early among the Jews and their general con- 
tinence mean anythinge But if these laws are now comparatively 
obsolete, there are others of equal importance which, not being amen- 
able to the restrictions of a sovereign legislation, have been enabled 
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to survive. These are the remarkable regulations for ordering the 
more intimate relations of husband and wife. No less than three 
kinds of separation are ordered, and these, when they have run their 
course, are only terminable with the performance of certain pre- 
scribed ablutions. In the first place ordinary sexual intercourse 
renders both parties impure for a whole day and an evening; then 
the menstrual period involves the strictest separation during the 
“days of the issue” and the seven subsequent days; and in the 
third place there is the separation at childbirth, which is forty days 
for a boy and eighty days for a girl. 

The scientific value of these laws was duly appreciated by the Rab- 
bins. A whole tractate of the Talmud, entitled Niddah, is devoted to 
their amplification, and with a rough but conscientious medical science 
deals exhaustively with every circumstance of the conjugal relationship. 
In one curious detail it adds to the Mosaic law. Regarding the con- 
dition of the body previous to menstruation as unnatural and calculated 
to injuriously affect the offspring, it prohibits intercourse during 
the two preceding days as well as the succeeding seven, thus extend- 
ing the Mosaic separation to twelve or fourteen days. The object 
of these laws is evidently, on the one hand, to conserve a high 
degree of virility by the prevention of excessive indulgence, and on 
the other, to insure procreation only at a time of perfect health. 
That this object was deliberately contemplated is proved by the fact 
that a child born of intercourse during the menstrual period was 
prohibited by the Mosaic law from entering “into the congregation 
of the Lord evento his tenth generation.” It is but too little known 
that these laws—the results of which may be traced in the inferior 
infant mortality among the Jews—are faithfully observed by the 
majority of Jews and Jewesses even at the present day. ‘The ablu- 
tions on the part of the female which must terminate all prescribed 
periods of separation were bound, of old, to be performed not in 
private, but at public communal baths. By this means the authori- 
ties maintained a certain control over the observance of the laws 
themselves. At the present day there is no Jewish community 
without its public bath especially consecrated to this purpose, and 
these baths are happily well attended. There are, of course, a 
goodly number of Israelites who, in their superficial study of what 
they are pleased to call “the spirit of the age,” contemn the far- 
seeing wisdom of their ancestors, and, inter alia, no longer practice 
the regulations of Niddah. But unfortunately for them, while they 
rise so “ superior ” to these ordinances they cannot escape the pre- 
scribed penalty of their laxity. They are as surely “cut off from 
their people ” as though they were still under an independent Hebrew 
rule. Jews or Jewesses who cease during their lifetime to observe 
the physical laws of Judaism must also cease, either in their own 
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persons or in the persons of their descendants, to have any portion 
in the physical well-being of their co-religionists. By their non- 
observance of health-maintaining laws they are prima facie calculated 
to relapse into an inferior state, and are bound to transmit to their 
offspring a transitional physical condition, insensibly but surely 
leading to total defection. 

These considerations apply with equal force to the dietary and 
hygienic laws. The physiological importance of these laws requires 
no emphasis from me, for it has already been amply recognised by 
scientists of the highest authority. While the laws for regulating 
the conjugal relations were evidently intended to insure the con- 
tinuous reproduction of strong and healthy Israelites, the dietary 
and hygienic laws were as obviously designed for the maintenance 
of their health and strength and the protection of their bodies 
against disease. Thus we find included among the prohibited sources 
of food all carnivorous animals, the rodents, the carnivorous and 
carrion-eating birds, reptiles, amphibia, and mollusca; a list com- 
prising a complete group of beasts, such as the swine, the mouse, the 
rat, the cat, and the dog, &c., known to be perfect foci of ¢trichine 
and other parasites. The communicability to man of parasitic 
diseases from animals used as food has long been placed beyond all 
doubt, it having been established that the parasite is simply trans- 
ferred from the flesh of the beast to that of the man, in which it 
developes with frequently fatal results. The prohibition of mollusca 
and crustacea is also of considerable prophylactic value. Not a few 
shell-fish, such as the common mussel, and even the oyster, are at 
times capriciously unwholesome and even poisonous ; and the crus- 
tacea are not merely the foulest feeders, but their flesh is certainly 
hard to digest. The explanation of the prohibition with respect to 
scaleless fish—that is, fish of the eel type—has only recently been 
rescued from the spegulations of the student of comparative theology 
and taken in hand by the scientist. The result has been its complete 
vindication. Mr. Reade having bred some eels in a pond which had 
accidentally become polluted by sewage matter, found the flesh so 
strongly tainted in consequence as to be quite uneatable. Struck by 
this fact, he turned some eels into a stream into which the refuse of 
gas-works flowed, with the result that the eels had a decided flavour 
of gas. Further experiment demonstrated that, owing to the absence 
of scales, the eel became a positive absorbent of noxious gases, more 
particularly of the noxious effluvia of decomposing and, therefore, 
poisonous matter. The danger of such food has always been duly 
appreciated by Jewish teachers, and in the special mention of the 
snail by Moses there is evidence that the lawgiver was not unmind- 
ful of the probable unwholesomeness of poison-consuming animals. 
The Rabbins, too, fully recognized the distinction between the flesh 
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of cattle rendered “unclean” by specific disease and that which 
becomes unwholesome through poison, a Mishna ruling that if an 
animal swallows a poison or is bitten by a venomous snake, its flesh 
is forbidden, not because it is thereby rendered “unclean” according 
to the law, but because it has become a dangerous nutriment. The 
prohibition of the hare has been explained, too, by the fact that 
it eats many vegetable poisons, such as the bark of the mezereon. 

The dietary laws are not confined to a mere division of all animals 
into two classes, the “clean” and the “unclean.” It is another 
instance of the searching character of Jewish ‘‘ legalism” that it pre- 
scribes even how much of the bodies of permitted animals may be con- 
sumed as food. Thus the use of blood is emphatically and repeatedly 
forbidden. This prohibition and the importance evidently attached 
to it harmonise so exactly with the lessons of modern science that it 
is impossible to regard them as motivated by any consideration other 
than the public health, especially when the three circumstances are 
considered that the Mosaic dispensation is the avowed enemy of all 
superstitious symbolism, that it was endeavoured by its means to break 
off sharply from all foreign traditions, and that its chief characteristic 
is its secularity. i 

The possibility of the blood containing disease germs not immediately 
affecting the quality of the flesh is not the only circumstance tending 
to disqualify it for food. There is, as has been pointed out by a 
writer in the Journal of Science, the more conclusive fact that the 
blood in its normal condition almost invariably contains noxious 
elements. From the very nature of the double office of the circulatory 
system this must be so, for while, on the one hand, the blood serves 
to renew the various parts of the system after their ordinary wear 
and tear, on the other it has to carry off the natural waste of the 
tissues. This waste or refuse is ultimately eliminated by means of 
the kidneys, the sudiparous glands, &c., and then appears in its 
avowed character of excrementitious matter ; but it must always be, 
to a certain extent, present in the blood, and in the event of any 
derangement of the action of the kidneys, accumulates in consider- 
able and highly poisonous qualities. It must, therefore, be evident 
that the blood is always an undesirable article of food, especially as it 
is impossible when an animal is slaughtered to separate the arterial 
from the venous blood, which would be the only means of overcom- 
ing the difficulty. ‘We contend,” says the writer in the Journal 
of Science, “that to use the blood as food approximates very closely 
to drinking urine, and is not merely loathsome but pro tanto unsafe. 
That, like liquid and solid excrement, it is valuable for plant food, 
and that it serves as a pabulum for certain classes of animals, is no 
proof that it is fit for human consumption.” 

The prohibition of blood has been reiterated with much emphasis 
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by the Rabbirs, and at the present day both in the Jewish method 
of slaughtering animals and the domestic treatment of the meat it is 
rigorously obeyed. The strict enforcement of the Mosaic injunction 
by the Rabbins is extremely curious, for it would seem to show that 
they had already a pretty clear idea of the inherent unfitness of 
blood for food. That they had at any rate a knowledge of the 
nature of blood far in advance of their times is proved by a recom- 
mendation of Rabbi Judah in reference to the slaughter of animals. 
He suggested that, in addition to severing the trachea and esophagus, 
the blood should be poured out from the vessels of the neck; this at 
a time—some seventeen hundred years ago—when arteries, as the 
name implies, were believed to contain only air. But besides this 
there is evidence that the Rabbins specially suspected the alimentary 
value of blood in the prominence they gave to its elimination in their 
system of slaughtering and preparing animal food. One of the 
most important features in this system was an elaborate examination 
(Bedeka) of the carcase before it could be declared fit for Jewish food; 
but in no case—however healthy the tissues—was it permitted to 
forego a thorough removal of its blood. 

The examination of carcases prescribed by the Rabbins, and faith- 
fully carried out at the present day, is of an extremely rigorous and 
subtle nature, and completes the system by which the selection of 
animal food is governed. We have seen that certain animals are 
absolutely ferbidden and that in all cases the blood is prohibited. 
There still remains, however, the flesh itself of the permitted animals 
to be dealt with. The conditions on which alone this is allowed to 
be eaten are singularly minute, and, as Dr. Henry Behrend has said 
in a pamphlet on the communicability of diseases by means of 
animal food, ‘it is not saying too much to assert that these laws, 
carried out in their integrity, render the consumption of meat affected 
with specific maladies practically impossible.” The authorised com- 
munal killer is trained not only to kill in accordance with Jewish 
laws, but also to make a sufficiently careful inspection of the 
pathological state of the beast after death, and he is bound to declare 
it unfit for food if it show the slightest blemish. The lung is 
specially ordered to be examined and tested, so that pleuro-pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, bronchitis, and pulmonary maladies generally 
have little chance of escaping detection. So severely may this 
investigation be pursued that the lung is frequently submitted to 
inflation while under water for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
a perforation exists. ‘The extreme care of these early students of 
physiology (the Rabbins),” says Dr. Maurice Davis, “in their exami- 
nation of the lungs seems to point to the dicta of modern science 
which indicate the air passages, with their moist mucous membranes, 
as highly probable inlets of the morbid particles floating in the 
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atmosphere.” The value of Bedeka, even though carried somewhat 
to excess, is indisputable. Dr. Behrend tells us that the animal 
diseases transmissible to man through ingested meat are seven in 
number, viz., cattle-plague, swine-typhoid, pleuro-pneumonia, foot- 
and-mouth disease, anthracoid diseases, erysipelas, and tuberculosis. 
By the observance of Jewish dietary laws it is impossible for animals 
affected by any of these diseases to be eaten. On the other hand, 
under non-Jewish systems these diseases are broadcast with criminal 
recklessness. Dr. Carpenter stated some time ago in the British 
Medical Journal that an inspector of the Metropolitan Meat Market 
had declared upon oath that 80 per cent. of the meat sent to the 
London market had tubercular disease ; and a letter addressed by a 
Mr. Jenkins to the Times a few months ago, calculated in reference 
to this same fact, that “at least 375,000 of the inhabitants (of 
London) annually run the risk of being tainted with consumption 
and of transmitting it to their unborn children.” What wonder 
then that tuberculosis has so many victims? “If the seriousness of a 
malady,” says Dr. Koch, of Berlin, “be measured by the numbers of 
its victims, then the most dreaded pests which have hitherto ravaged 
the world—plague and cholera included—must stand far behind the 
one now under consideration. One-seventh of the deaths of the human 
race are due to tubercular disease, while fully one-third of those who 
die in active middle age are carried off by the same cause.” One 
more quotation, and I have done with the Jewish dietary laws. It 
is from Dr. Behrend’s interesting pamphlet, and runs as follows :— 


‘*Tam myself decidedly of opinion that the care bestowed upon the examina- 
tion of meat for the use of the Jewish community is an important factor in the 
longevity of the race which is at present attracting so much attention, and in 
its comparative immunity from scrofula and tubercle, to which Dr. Gibbon, the 
Medical Officer of Health for Holborn, has so markedly alluded. Naturally 
such cases do not produce an immediate effect, but their transmission through 
innumerable generations must eventually bring about a decided result and 
exercise a considerable influence in building up the mental and physical tough- 
ness of the Jewish people, which has been so long an object of wonder, and 
which, in conjunction with their steadfastness, cohesion and valour, Goethe 
considers to be their chief claim before the judgment-seat of nations.” 


We now come to the hygienic laws—the “legalism” by which 
the external conditions of health are defined. These are also very 
minute. The Mosaic regulations on the subject of personal cleanli- 
ness apply to an extraordinary number and variety of circumstances. 
Again and again we read, “ He shall bathe his flesh in water,” and 
not only his flesh but also his garments, household utensils, and 
everything he touches while in an unclean state. It has been 
justly observed by a modern writer that ‘in the ancient Israelitish 
community few persons would be able to pass a week without an 
entire washing.” Under the Mosaic government cleanliness was 
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literally regarded as akin to godliness ; and yet until comparatively 
recently the very contrary was the case in Europe, both in theory 
and practice. It is not surprising that in the Middle Ages the Jews, 
with their frequent ablutions—not to speak of their superior consti- 
tions—should have escaped epidemic diseases to which the un- 
washed non-Jewish communities fell an easy prey. Not only did 
the monks endeavour to afflict their souls by a deliberate avoidance 
of soap and water, but the general public seem to have avoided 
washing from inclination. The filth in which people then elected to 
live must have been frightful, when we find that even the wealthy 
and high-placed were frequently eaten up by vermin. Moquin- 
Tandon, in his Zoologie Medicale, gives a list of historical personages 
whose lives paid the penalty of their uncleanliness—a list com- 
prising such names as Philip II. of Spain, Cardinal Duprat, and 
Bishop Foucquau. Substantially the Mosaic laws of personal clean- 
liness are still observed by Jews. It is often made a subject of 
remark that the ghetti, in certain towns, appear dirty and unwhole- 
some, yet there cannot be the slightest doubt that the classes of Jews 
inhabiting them are infinitely more cleanly in their personal habits 
than the classes of non-Jews inhabiting similar squalid lanes and 
back-streets. The truth is that the Jews so situated have not and 
never have had any authority beyond their own threshholds, and 
it is only now that public sanitation is beginning to utilise that 
“legalism”’ for purifying the public thoroughfares which the Mosaic 
code taught thousands of years ago. It would be superfluous here 
to recapitulate the different features of that “legalism,” inasmuch as. 
the Jews have so long been debarred from taking advantage of it. 
Suffice to say that its general system anticipated the modern dry 
method of disposing of sewage; that in its laws of disinfection we 
find a complete prototype of the regulations laid down by Sir James 
Simpson in 1848 for stamping out small-pox, and now generally fol- 
lowed, and that the principle of small “cottage” hospitals at present 
being everywhere adopted is one clearly set forth in the Levitical laws. 
The strict observance of this hygienic system during their national 
existence must have formed in the Jews a special capacity for resist- 
ing zymotic diseases, and this capacity they have no doubt been 
enabled to preserve under less felicitous circumstances by their observ- 
ance of the more personal details of the system which were within 
their control. To the general value of the whole system of Mosaic 
hygiene Dr. Carpenter bore suggestive testimony in an address 
delivered before the Sanitary Congress held at Brighton in 1881. 
He said, “‘ Obedience to the sanitary laws laid down by Moses is a 
necessary condition to perfect health, and to a state which shall give 
us power to stamp out zymotic diseases. If these laws were 
observed by all classes, the zymotic death-rate would not be an 
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appreciable quantity in our mortality list”—would be less, in fact, 
than among Jews at the present day. 

The moral superiority of Jews is to be accounted for by a reference 
to the same “legalism.” I have entered so much in detail into the 
physical “ legalism” of Judaism that I feel it unnecessary to do the 
same with the moral code, not only because it would unduly lengthen 
this article, but because the physical laws suffice to illustrate the 
practical nature of Judaism. I may then confine myself to a general 
view. The moral “legalism” closely approximates to the physical 
not only in its stringency and minuteness, but also in its guiding 
principle. The former is based on a naturalistic appreciation of the 
paramount importance of natural law, and this, transmuted into its 
ethical equivalent, is Justice. The spirit, then, of the Jewish moral 
law is a spirit of the most uncompromising justice. It teaches not 
only the sublime principle, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” but it even prescribes a treatment of animals which, within the 
limits of human necessities, is not inferior to the treatment prescribed 
for one’s fellow-man. The domestic animal is to enjoy the same rest 
as his master, his food and lodging are to be cared for, his work is 
not to be made too burdensome, and he is to be protected against 
mean and ungenerous restrictions. We are not to hunt or torture 
even the wild beast for our pleasure, and in slaughtering for food 
we must employ every expedient that shall render death rapid and 
painless. Everywhere we are taught not that we have rights to 
claim but that we have duties to discharge. We are all fractions of 
one universal whole, with responsibilities bounded neither by species 
nor time. When the physical laws bid us take every advantage of 
God’s great gifts—to avoid both asceticism and excess—it is not for 
the benefit of individuals, but in deference to the trust by which 
every individual is responsible to the community and posterity. In 
the same way the moral law recognises the indissoluble links which 
bind mankind to all God’s creatures, and enjoins upon us the exten- 
sive practice of good not to promote a personal welfare beyond the 
grave, but to advance the general welfare in this world. This ideal 
of justice carries with it, in the domain of civil and criminal law, a 
law of expiation and reparation contrasting strongly with the 
Christian injunction of repentance that grows out of the Christian 
ideal of Mercy. And in this Judaism, as in everything, is strictly 
logical. There can only be one form of justice, and if mercy does 
not accommodate itself to that form it is injustice. To pardon 
manifest iniquity is not mercy but injustice ; on the other hand, to 
take a conscientiously appreciative and enlightened view of extenu- 
ating circumstances, and, when the occasions require, to rise superior 
to the mere letter of the law, is not mercy but justice. Thus 
punishment is not always considered sufficient, and in cases of theft 
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restitution is ordered even at the expense of personal slavery. In 
the political system we find this ideal of justice translating itself 
into a perfect democracy. Everyone is equal before the law—even 
the priest has no power, being only, as M. Darmesteter has pointed 
out, ’homme du culte et du sacrifice ; the franchise is universal, and by 
the periodical redistribution of property a drastic but characteristic 
attempt is made to solve a social problem that has never ceased to 
puzzle statesmen. The application of so specific a “ legalism ” to 
moral duties cannot but have had a powerful influence in moulding 
the moral character of the Jewish people. While other religious 
systems contented themselves with impracticable maxims and lofty 
but illusory parables, Judaism promulgated a practical and well- 
defined law. Jews could always be better than their law, but in it 
they found prescribed a minimum of duty, the discharge of which 
could not be avoided. 

The exceptional mental power displayed by modern Jews is 
curiously enough not so much the product of special laws of educa- 
tion as it is the, to some extent, uncontemplated result of the efforts 
made to impress the physical “legalism” of Mosaism upon Jewish 
instincts by way of the Jewish mind. The study of the Mosaic law 
was untrammeled by any of those restrictions to which other religious 
systems, in their fear of inquiry, have been obliged to resort. ‘The 
law of Moses,” says Isaac Disraeli in his Genius of Judaism, “can 
never fall into neglect while the principle of Judaism acts on its 
people, for it possesses a self-regenerating power. This law is not 
locked up in a clasped volume, to be consulted only by the adminis- 
trators of the law, but is thrown open among the people, who them- 
selves deliver it one to another.” This may have been partly a 
consequence of the democratic tendency of Mosaism, by which the 
priesthood were deprived of all authority, and the people, in this 
sense, declared to be a nation of priests; but it must have been 
more particularly adopted as a precaution against the law falling 
into desuetude. There was nothing in the law that could not be 
easily understood. It prescribed a simple system of life as a protec- 
tion against temporal ills, and it promised as the natural reward of 
its adoption the avoidance of such ills and the accomplishment of 
“length of days.” So simple and easily tested a ‘system had then 
nothing to fear from discussion, but, on the contrary, everything to 
gain ; and hence it was that the mere injunctions to “teach them 
diligently unto thy children,” and to “talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down and when thou risest up,’’ acquired an inherent and 
undying force in the education of the people and the training of the 
Jewish mind. The explanation of the law was soon found to com- 
prehend the whole cycle of human wisdom, and consequently the 
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establishment and maintenance of public schools became early a 
prominent feature in Jewish society. Nineteen hundred years ago 
Jewish education was, asa system, as highly developed as the best 
modern European system. At that period Rabbi Joshua Ben Gamala 
founded the first system of compulsory education, and in his time a 
public school was established in every town in Judea, and all the 
children of the locality were forced to attend it. 

This concludes my comparison of the peculiar phenomena of 
modern Jewish society with the practical injunctions of Mosaism. 
It will, I think, be regarded as establishing this important fact : 
that Professor Goldwin Smith’s assertion that Judaism consists of a 
legalistic system of life is true; but beyond this it also shows that 
this system, so far from meriting the reproach suggested by Mr. Smith, 
is of great wisdom, and—in its guiding spirit at least—of illimitable 
application and usefulness. It shows, too, that the prevalent belief 
among Christians, that Judaism belongs to a perfunctory order of 
things—that it is a sterile and decaying “ boulder of the primeval 
world”—must be false. This delusion has grown out of . the 
extravagant hopes of Christianity, and been nourished on its guilty 
fears. Its maintenance is one of the last and most obstinately 
cherished fictions of the Church, for it is naturally felt that were it 
once proved that Judaism has persisted in spite of the Christian 
dispensation, and that it has persisted to the temporal advantage of 
its disciples, then at least the justice of God as pictured by Chris- 
tianity must be called into question. There is, of course, always the 
Christian consolation, so openly hinted at by Mr. Smith, that “my 
kingdom is not of this world;” but now, with better means of 
satisfying the cravings of life, this ideal cannot have the attraction 
it had eighteen hundred years ago, when almost anything was better 
than to continue the miseries of existence. It only wants the proof 
that Christianity is not the legitimate offspring of Judaism, that its 
arrogation of the ancestry and traditions of the most brilliant of 
historic phenomena is to a great extent an imposture, to give it its 
death-blow in the minds of millions of its adherents. And this is 
what the persistence of Judaism is bringing in its train. Now-a- 
days Christianity cannot stand on its merits—not even on the 
merits of an asserted superhuman revelation. 

The “legalism ” of Judaism is, however, only the outward expres- 
sion of its abiding principle. Let us now briefly inquire what that 
principle is. Ifthe popular conception of Judaism as a great spiritual 
religion—the legitimate progenitor, in fact, of Christianity—be 
correct, then that system is guilty of a glaring contradiction in ex- 
pressing itself in so practical ond material a “legalism ” as that I 
have just sketched. It must be evident, however, that this “ legalism” 
never could have been the product of a spiritual system, and hence 
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we are forced to one of two conclusions, either that the theory pro- 
pounded in the Pentateuch is not the one on which the “legalism ” 
was originally founded, or that the popular estimate of that theory 
is false. It is to the latter opinion that I now address myself. I 
will endeavour to show that Mosaism is also in its fundamental 
character the rationalistic system I have described it. 

The “ material optimism ” so obviously animating the whole of the 
Mosaic “legalism ” is, in itself, strong presumptive evidence of the 
rationalist character of the theory of Judaism. Fortunately, it is 
not necessery to rely exclusively on a mere argument of this 
character. A fair examination of the Five Books yields, I think, 
the suggested result. In its God idea and its attitude towards the 
problem of a future state the Pentateuch is consistent and suffi- 
ciently explicit. In the one case it safeguards itself against all 
idolatry by refusing to admit anything beyond the fundamentally 
logical idea of the unity, and in the other it recognises the limits of 
human knowledge by altogether avoiding an attempt at a solution of 
a problem humanly speaking insoluble. This virtual assumption 
that the limits of human knowledge can extend no farther than 
those of the visible world appears to me to be the central idea of 
Judaism. We have as a consequence a presentment of the Deity 
which is almost entirely that of a great ethical abstraction—the 
principle of morality and justice at the root of all social well-being ; 
and we have also as another and strictly logical consequence the 
teaching that temporal happiness is the goal of existence, and the 
whole aim of an action that should be regulated in accordance with 
the justice, t.e. the workings, of nature. 

The purely ethical character of the Mosaic God idea is apparent in 
the context of all there is of systematic teaching in the Pentateuch. 
Professor Wellhausen, one of the most painstaking of modern 
Biblical critics, seems to have been much impressed with this fact. 
In a recently published article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, he 
thus describes the conclusion at which he has arrived :— 

‘The religious starting-point of the history of Israel was remarkable, not 
for its novelty but for its normal character. In all ancient primitive peoples 
the relation in which God is conceived to stand to the circumstances of the 
nation—in other words, religion—furnishes a motive for law and morais ; in the 
case of none did it become so with such purity and power as in that of the 
Israelites. "Whatever Jehovah may have been conceived to be in His essential 
essence—God of the thunderstorm or the like—this fell more and more into 
the background as mysterious and transcendental ; the subject was not one for 
inquiry. All stress was laid upon His activity. within the world of mankind, 
whose ends He made one with His own. Religion thus did not make men 
partakers in a divine life, but contrariwise it made God a partaker in the life 
of men ; life in this way was not straitened by it, but enlarged. The so-called 
‘particularism’ of Israel’s idea of God was in fact the real strength of Israel’s 


religion. It thus escaped from barren mythologisings, and became free to apply itself 
to the moral taske which are always given-and admit of being discharged only in 
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definite spheres. As God of the nation, Jehovah became the God of justice and 
of right; as God of justice and right, He came to be thought of as the highest 
and at last as the only power in heaven and earth.” 


This, I think, fairly accurately expresses my idea, and I quote it 
as the deliberate opinion of one who has devoted almost the labour 
of a lifetime to the collection of the materials on which his con- 
clusions are based, in order to obviate the tedious task of recapitu- 
lating a lengthy collection of texts and other evidence here. 
Sufficient proof for my present purpose of the soundness of this 
theory may be found in the evidence that the silence of the law- 
giver in respect to a future life was not accidental, was in short the 
result of a deliberate conviction that “the subject was not one for 
inquiry.” In the conclusion of the 30th chapter of Deuteronomy 
this question seems to me to be placed beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Even in the faulty translation of the authorised version we are told 
distinctly that the law is a secular law, designed exclusively for the 
temporal welfare of the people. It involves no question of immor- 
tality, but only a choice between “life and good, death and evil.” 
It is to be observed in order “ that thou mayest live and multiply ; ” 
but in the event of it being neglected “ ye shall surely perish,” that 
is to say, “‘ye shall not prolong your days upon the land,” as it is 
subsequently explained. And then in a noble exhortation to “love 
the Lord thy God,” and “ obey his voice,” we are told, not that He 
is essentially the focus of a spiritual existence, but that ‘He is thy 
life and the length of thy days.” In brief, having recognised that 
the world is governed by the operations of unvarying law, and not 
by incessant divine intervention, the Mosaic teaching deified this 
principle of law or justice as the highest power within the reach of 
human apprehension. This done, it could know nothing of a future 
life, and there was consequently no reason whatever to deal with the 
question, not even in order to show its insolvability. At the same 
time so sensible was the lawgiver of the moral dangers of all super- 
stitions of this character that he prescribed the severest punishments 
for soothsaying and witchcraft, and any jugglery in short which 
might tend to impair human self-confidence by the suggestion of a 
demonic control of human destinies. Further, though not absolutely 
necessary, light is shed on the nature of Mosaism by that con- 
clusion of the Leyden school of Biblical critics which, in effect, 
regards the law as of later date than the prophets. This theory 
introduces an order into the history of Jewish thought which must 
commend itself to the experience of historical students, inasmuch as 
it founds rationalistic views on the subsidence of spiritism, and 
abandons the improbable suggestion that the latter was the offspring 
of the former. 

The substantial difference between Judaism and Christianity is, 
then, that the one desires to teach us how to live, the other how to 
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die. Judaism discourses of the excellence of temporal pleasure, 
the divinity—if I may be permitted the expression—of length of 
days; Christianity, on the other hand, emphasises the excellence of 
sorrow and the divinity of death. The practical tendencies of 
modern Christians are, needless to say, diametrically opposed to this 
ideal teaching—it could hardly be otherwise where it is sought to 
guide the human by the superhuman—but its evil effects make 
themselves none the less felt whenever its votaries, or, I should 
rather say, its victims, necessarily unarmed for temporal conflict, 
are, in their pursuit of temporal happiness, brought into competition 
with a people who during long ages have elaborated a discipline 
having for its sole object the attainment of this very form of happi- 
ness. Judaism, the materialistic teaching, is then found to have 
resulted in Judaism, the physical force; and if to-day it is only in 
its subtler operations a preponderating force in social life, the reason 
is that on every occasion that its dominating tendencies have mani- 
fested themselves to the material disadvantage of Christians the 
latter have immediately taken refuge in the force of their numerical 
superiority, and, in contradiction of the leading principles of their 
faith, or rather in unconscious recognition of the inadequacy of these 
principles, have attempted to achieve a prohibited material prosperity 
by an equally reprobated persecution. In this way a certain brake 
has been imposed upon the influence exerted by the Jews on the 
world; but their decimation and oppression never at any time con- 
stituted a victory over Judaism by Christianity. 

The direct negation of the Christian ideal involved in the persecu- 
tion of the Jews was alone an overwhelming testimony to the weak- 
nesses of Christianity; but, more than this, the persecution itself, 
encouraged by the Church under the impression that it was a 
chastisement for persistent heresy, was in reality no chastisement at 
all, but only a despairing rebellion against the permanence and in- 
destructibility of Judaism, and at that not even successful. The force 
of Judaism is to-day unimpaired by this persecution. It is still the 
same consistent and persistent force as in the days when, alone 
among the nations, the Jews refused to tremble before the climax of 
Roman power typified in the worship of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 
The Roman Empire has passed away, the Capitoline god has been 
broken up and thrown into the crucible of theological evolution, but 
Judaism still remains. Is it possible that it can have survived only 
as a stationary and unproductive force? We know that such a 
phenomenon would be contrary to all natural law; and indeed a 
correct appreciation of the undercurrents of history will show that 
ever since it changed the whole tendency of the complex mythologies 
of the pre-Christian world, it has been silently engaged in that 
further Judaisation of mankind which is the sole ideal of its sin- 
gularly practical teaching. Lucien Worr. 

















THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tue preamble of nearly every Act of Parliament since the fifteenth 
century has included the enactment by the Sovereign, with the 
advice and consent of the Lords and Commons. Earlier phrases 
were, the advice and assent of the Lords and the special instance and 
request of the Commons. The expressions indicate the traditional 
and constitutional position of the Lords, that of advising the 
Sovereign on matters of policy and legislation. But the cases, in 
early constitutional history, in which the Lords initiate legislation 
or withhold their consent to the petitions, requests, or parliamentary 
action of the Commons are rare indeed. A survival of the ancient 
attitude of the lords is the right possessed, as we are told, by every 
peer of Parliament, and, as is said, occasionally exercised in later 
times, of seeking audience of the Sovereign and then claiming to 
tender advice on the urgent affairs of the realm. 

Every schoolboy who learns history knows that the House of 
Lords is the descendant of the great council of the realm, in which 
all tenants holding lands directly of the crown were present as of 
duty and not of right, that in course of time the absence of the 
less opulent tenants was condoned, and the attendance of only the 
most considerable was claimed, and that the persons thus summoned 
were reluctant in their attendance. The king directed his writs to 
whom he pleased. He rarely omitted any great lord, for as absence 
without leave was construed as a sign of disaffection, it was not likely 
that any powerful subject would be excused from waiting on the 
king. The presence of the opulent ecclesiastics, bishops and abbots, 
was similarly an obligation, which some tried to evade, setting up 
charters or other evidence of exemption from attendance. But the 
issue of a writ to other great tenants of the crown was at the pleasure 
of the Sovereign, or even dependent on his caprice ; for there are no 
two lists of units alike in the annals of Parliament during the 
times of the Plantaganet Sovereigns. In order to insure attendance, 
the king took securities from the absentees, under the name of 
proxies, who were sureties for their fellows, and responsible for their 
action. In course of time what was intended to be a personal 
liability, and a serious one too, was made the foundation of a most 
irrational and mischievous privilege. 

Outvoted largely, if the assembly ever came to a vote at all, by 
the bishops and the heads of religious houses, who were far more 
numerous than the temporal lords, and much more regular in their 
attendance, the Lords relinquished to the Commons at an early 
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date not only the practice of petitioning for redress of grievances, 
and for legislation, but the initiation of grants for the service of the 
crown, and the habit of doling out supply as popular demands were 
satisfied or disappointed. It was the Commons and their leaders 
who, at their risk, curbed the prerogative of the crown, and extended 
popular rights, in arough and clumsy fashion, but with indisputable 
intentions ; for the statute 7 Hen. IV., cap. 15, under which the 
largest county franchise was accorded, a franchise not even conceded 
by the bill which has passed the lower house, was enacted at “the 
grievous complaint of the Commons.”’ The Lords have never, except 
on one occasion, when the country was unanimous, ever vindicated 
public liberty, or taken guarantees against arbitrary government, 
but have almost invariably been timid in the defence of public 
right, though eager and unscrupulous in maintaining and enlarging 
the privileges of their own order. 

When the religious houses were dissolved, the temporal peers 
became a majority in the House of Lords; but they either cared not 
or dared not to withstand the royal prerogative. Even the privilege 
of free speech was secured at the instance of the Commons, though 
Stroud’s Act was not declared to be a general Act till a century or 
more after its being passed. It was in the Commons that the spirit 
of resistance to arbitrary government was matured during the reign 
of Elizabeth, to be translated into action during the long period 
between the accession of James, when speaker Phelips took the lead 
against the court, and the election of the Long Parliament, when 
the king and the greater part of the aristocracy were marshalled on 
one side, and the vigour, wealth and conscience of the nation on the 
other. Indeed the only opposition in the Lords came from those of 
the Lords who, like Salisbury and Southampton, Warwick and 
Holland, Manchester and Denbigh, with others, had grounds of 
personal quarrel with the Stuarts. 

In the second parliament of Charles I., the king withheld his writ 
from the Earls of Bristol and Arundel, perhaps for other reasons 
than those which he alleged, the latter having been also imprisoned. 
Parliament met on February 2nd, and on March 22nd Bristol 
petitioned the House of Lords to the effect that they would mediate 
between the king and himself, so as to procure the issue of his writ. 
The Lord Keeper, on the presentation of this petition, told the Lords, 
that he was commanded by the King not to send any writ of 
summons to the Earl. The Lords, on this, remitted the case to their 
Committee of Privileges, which on March 30 reported that after “dili- 
gent search, no precedent has been found that any writ of summons 
hath been detained from any peer, that is capable of sitting in the 
House of Parliament,” and added “ that it will be necessary humbly 
to beseech his Majesty that a writ of summons be sent to this 
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petitioner, and to such other lords to whom no writ of summons hath 
been directed by this Parliament.” But the statement, like most 
assertions by the Lords about their privileges, must be incorrect. 
For example, in 1305 writs are issued to 75 abbots and 94 barons; 
in 1306, to 15 abbots and 63 barons; in 1307, to 48 abbots and 86 
barons, in the same year to 54 abbots and 71 barons, and in the 
following year to 12 abbots and 47 barons; and it must be perfectly 
clear ‘that a wide discretion was exercised by the'crown in the issue 
of writs to the heads of the regular clergy and those nobles who 
were under the degree of an earl. But a writ is not even uniformly 
issued to earls. Thus in the year 1310, the Earl of Surrey is 
summoned, in 1311 he is not summoned. In short, an examination 
of Dugdale’s writs of summons would prove the case conclusively, 
that the issue of a writ was a matter of discretion with the crown, 
and not a matter of right with the individual peers, and that the 
report of the committee on March 30, 1626, is like many other such 
reports of the peers, inaccurate or untrue. Of course the list of 
writs issued from the chancery to the peers is a different document 
from the roll of the peers, which was 8 copied after the journals com- 
mence into that series. 

Towards the latter end of the session of 1626 and just before the 
dissolution, the peers voted that they would not transact business 
till Arundel was released. In the next parliament it appears that 
writs were issued to all the peers. The king was about to enter on 
an increasingly acrid dispute with the Commons, and was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with both houses at once. But in the case of a 
house, the whole of whose privileges, legislative powers, and authority 
is a mass of self-assertions, grounded on no action of the legislature 
whatever, precedents gathered from the ancient relations of the 
crown and the lords are of importance and may be of supreme use. 
A law may take all meaning out of a precedent. The Commons 
during the Tudor and Stuart times, constantly determined at their 
own discretion with whom the Franchise rxesided in the boroughs. 
Since the Acts of 1429 and 1432 the House of Commons has been 
disabled from deciding at its discretion on the County Franchise, 
and since 1832 on that in the boroughs also. 

In 1649, the House of Lords fell with the monarchy. The 
Commons voted that ‘the House of Peers in Parliament is useless, 
dangerous, and ought to be abolished.’’ The next day a similar vote 
was passed as regards monarchy. But in effect, it must have been 
in the minds of the Commons that the writs to the peers had been 
issued by the authority of the Crown, and that their vitality was lost 
with that of their origin. 

The Peers assume a new and very different position after the Resto- 
tation. The struggle with the Crown as to the right of Parliament 
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to impose taxes was over, and the king had no reason to regret that 
he had relinquished the claims of his father. But the peers set up 
the most preposterous claims to independence and authority. They 
wanted to challenge the right of the Commons to the custody of the 
public purse. They claimed an original jurisdiction in suits, and in 
various appellate judgments they delivered grotesque and scandalous 
decisions, which lawyers declined to report. They carried the 
doctrine of scandalum magnatum to an absurd extent. They strove 
to carry a bill for many years under which the trial of persons of 
their own order was to be regulated, a bill which the Commons 
regularly rejected. But their most audacious act was the resolution 
of June 18, 1678, by which they asserted, in defiance of numerous 
precedents, that a peer could not by deed relinquish for himself and 
his heirs, a title which had been conferred on him, or on his ancestors. 
There were persons living who remembered that Lord Stafford had 
so surrendered his barony in 1640, and many similar deeds were 
quoted by the Attorney-General in his defence of the instrument by 
which Viscount Purbeck was allowed to relinquish his dignity. 

The Lords had much to do with the Revolution of 1688, and a 
majority of them remained Whigs till the Treaty of Utrecht. During 
this time they formulated the reign of the families, which was con- 
tinued till the revolt of George III. and the Administration of Pitt. 
Meanwhile the number of peers—160 at the date of the Scotch 
Union—had greatly increased. They had become the owners of the 
small boroughs, and almost administered the affairs of the whole 
nation. Since 1832 they have been in the main in opposition, for a 
party in the House of Commons, which deprived them of their 
influence 1 generation and a half ago, has on the whole served the 
country, and has attempted legislation, though always under the 
difficulties of having to deal with a permanent opposition in another 
place, and with a distinctly avowed determination on the part of the 
majority of the peers to mutilate or reject whenever they can venture 
on doing so. 

The House of Lords is now a body of over 500 persons, most of 
them having been ennobled in comparatively recent times, out of 
lawyers, military and naval persons, and opulent country gentlemen. 
If these persons commit felony they are triable by their own order 
only, and in case the trial takes place during the session of Parlia- 


. ment, by the whole order. If they commit treason they are, by a 


statute of William III., conceded at last with great difficulty by 
the Commons, always triable by the whole of the body. As, how- 
ever, Parliament is now constantly kept sitting with intervals of 
prorogation, and a new Parliament is also elected immediately on the 
dissolution of its predecessor, it is probable that any felony com- 
mitted by a peer would be triable by the whole body, and that all 
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the 500 odd would be summoned to the function. Since they have 
been tried by what is practically the whole of their own order, only 
one has been capitally punished, viz: Lord Ferrers, in 1760 ; though 
not a few scandals have been created by the virtual impunity which 
so monstrous and absurd a court accords, as, for instance, the 
acquittal of Lord Mohun, in 1693, for one murder, and his pardon 
in 1697 for another. 

In point of fact, the privilege amounts to an immunity, for it is 
not easy to conceive that the court of the High Steward could or 
would be readily called into activity. Nor is it obvious how it could 
be stirred. The ordinary machinery of justice is mechanical, and 
its claims are open and regular. But the summons of five hundred 
persons to sit on a criminal charge is not secured by any agency. 
In Ferrers’ case the grand jury of Lincolnshire found a true bill, 
and action was thereupon taken by the Crown. But it is probable, 
even if the grand jury presented a noble offender, that the judges 
would decline, on the plea of privilege of Parliament, to take cogni- 
sance of the fact. 

The privilege of trial in the court of the High Steward, which the 
Lords possess by custom, is a survival ofa franchise anciently enjoyed 
very generally. The charters of the two English Universities confer 
on them the privilege of holding courts, in which a high steward 
presides, or is supposed to preside, and whose functions are those of 
holding trials for felonies and all analogous offences committed by 
scholars, In point of fact, the court of the Lord High Steward of 
England and of the peers is in principle the same as the courtleet of 
a manor, in which offences were presented and offenders punished. 
The course of civilisation and the development of a central judicial 
system has rendered these local jurisdictions obsolete ; the privilege 
of Parliament and an impression that the Courts of Law could not 
conveniently come into collision with the House of Lords have kept 
this grotesque system alive in the case of the peers. 

The decisions which the Lords have come to as to the heritable 
character of peerages conferred by writ, a theory which the writs in 
Dugdale would show to be a late opinion, their assertion in the 
Purbeck case, already alluded to, as to the inalienable character of a 
peerage, and their resistance to all legislative action touching their 
own order, have practically disabled them from exercising any dis- 
cipline over any of their own members, however scandalous such 
conduct may be. The House of Commons, sensible of the mischief 
which would arise from the retention of persons within its walls, who, 
though not legally disabled from sitting, are nevertheless a discredit 
to it, has always expelled certain offenders. It did so for bribery, 
as in Speaker Trevor’s case; it did so for perjury in Atkinson’s. 
But Lord Macclesfield, though his offences were as scandalous as 
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those of Trevor, was allowed to retain his peerage, and, by an equality 
of votes, was still allowed to hold office, place, or employment. He 
even had the advantage of a remainder to his heirs female in his 
patent, and therefore gained and kept a perpetuity to his honours. 
The virtual acquittal of Sheffield Lord Normanby by his peers in 
1695 was more than a scandal. His elevation to a dukedom eight 
years afterwards made the matter worse. It may be, as the peers 
may give testimony on their honour, but they are not liable to the 
penalties of perjury. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable instances of high-handed 
action on the part of the Lords, in the heyday of their power during 
the reign of Anne, was their resolution of December 20, 1711. 
The Duke of Hamilton was created an English peer by the title of 
the Duke of Brandon, and his name as an English peer was entered 
on the roll which was supplied to the Lords by Garter King-at- 
Arms. The Lords determined on excluding him and all other Scot- 
tish peers, and refused to consult the judges as to the legality of the 
course which they were pursuing. They then affirmed that no 
patent of honour granted to any peer of Great Britain who was a 
peer of Scotland at the time of the Union can entitle such peer to 
sit and vote in Parliament, or to sit on the trials of peers. It is 
possible that when a Tory majority was created in the Upper House, 
they would have reversed the resolution in favour of their champion 
and favourite, but Hamilton fought a duel with Mohun less than 
a year afterwards, when both were killed. But the resolution 
remained, and for more than seventy years Scottish peers admitted 
to English titles were disabled, till the judges decided that no disa- 
bility such as that alleged in the resolution was created by the Act 
of Union, and the Lords thereupon reversed their decision, a remark- 
able but by no means a solitary instance of the audacity with which 
the Lords have asserted and maintained their interpretation of their 
own privileges and rights. 

Not long ago a peer of Parliament was proved to have committed 
forgery. He had done it so frequently that the patience of the 
relative, on whose good nature and unwillingness to expose him he 
had long trespassed, was at last exhausted. He was not committed 
for trial, nor did the peers take steps to deal with so scandalous an 
offence. Their law as to forfeiture on conviction for felony seems to 
be contradictory. But it seems impossible to doubt that the Lords, 
if they cared for the reputation of their own order more than they 
do for the theory that a dignity is inalienable, would have dealt with 
such a case on its merits. 

A majority of the House of Commons has several times affirmed 
that it will not allow a particular member to take the oath of 
admission. I do not pretend to discuss the constitutional signifi- 
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cance of this line of action, but no one has doubted that it is com- 
petent for a majority of the House to suspend or expel any of its 
Members from the duties of attendance, and that such a person has 
no remedy against the House in its collective capacity. It has also 
accepted the law that persons convicted of felony and others, notably 
clergymen and Roman Catholic priests, are ineligible for seats in 
the Commons. But Iam not aware that the Lords could or would 
pretend to exclude any of their order for notorious unbelief, or for 
such offences as would disable men from a seat in the Commons. 
They have never affected to consider that the principle affirmed in 
Horne Tooke’s Act, under which clergymen were excluded from the 
Commons, could be made to apply to a peer, and, as is well known, 
there are several active temporal lords who are clergymen. The 
Lords could not, I admit, dispense with the oath, but with all their 
zeal on behalf of orthodoxy, I very much doubt whether, under 
their view of the peerage, they would go behind a man’s opinions, or 
permit that any conduct should induce a disability over a man who 
occupies so sacred a position as a peer of Parliament. 

The most cherished privileges, then, of the peerage, their incon- 
testable right to a writ of summons, the heritable character of a writ 
of summons, the incapacity to surrender a peerage, are self- 
assertions, unwarranted by any positive law, and contradicted by 
numerous precedents. The Lords complain that they are bound like 
Theseus to a rock, from which no Hercules can relieve them. They 
can be by the sacrifice which the hero made—a surrender of the 
meaner part of his nature. ButI cannot conceive, even if the func- 
tion of the Lords were extinguished or neutralised, that the other 
House would allow them to retain their privileges and immuuities and 
admit them to voting and sitting. On the other hand, if they were to 
recall their resolution of June 18, 1678, I cannot conceive that any 
member of the House of Commons would be so stony-hearted as to 
put them into the category of the clergy, and the civil servants of 
the Crown. It is, to be sure, possible to imagine, that if some of 
them did not mend their ways, the permission to relinquish the 
dignity might be refused, and that the Legislature might even adopt 
the precedent of Florence, and degrade to the condition of nobility 
those of the Commons who might be found mischievous and incon- 
venient. 

But we should lose the characteristic of an ancient nobility. As 
far as regards antiquity, there are not half-a-dozen peerages, other 
than baronies revived by the discretion of the House, and are there- 
fore constituencies of a single elector which the Lords have themselves 
created, but which date before the Reformation. Every one knows 
the history of the Reformation peerages, though the representatives of 
some among these are among the most respectable, and, speaking 
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historically, the most consistent in our annals. But little good can 
be said of those which were created in the Stuart period. The most 
distinguished is that of the younger branch of the house of Cecil, a 
family which became opulent in the first place by the plunder of 
the church, a plunder which, when Burleigh was gorged, he was 
induced to stop. The first noble of the younger stock was the 
adviser of arbitrary taxation in the reign of James, and gave the 
earliest occasion for the quarrel which led to the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the execution of the king. His son became a parlia- 
mentarian, and as far as a peer could be, a regicide, for he sat in the 
Lords till the Commons extinguished it on February 6th, 1649. The 
fourth earl became a papist, and was associated with the bigotry of 
James and the crimes of Sunderland. Thenceforward the family 
became obscure, was duly raised to the marquisate, and is now 
represented by the reputed leader of the opposition, who has been 
educated in the House of Commons and by the Saturday Review, from 
the latter of which teachers he has probably derived his incessant 
and startling inaccuracy, his habitual recklessness, and his lofty 
contempt for anybody but himself. 

The fact is the traditions of the English peerage are every way 
disastrous. The order is protected against its own vices by secret and 
mischievous conveyances, which often give an appearance of opulence 
to members of the body, who are all the while impoverished, and 
who generation after generation defraud their creditors. The exis: 
tence even in a moderate degree of a pauper section in the house 
would be a serious scandal, and in consequence families, as is notorious, 
are bolstered up by private Acts of Parliament, and even by sinecure 
offices. The House of Commons is now engaged in mitigating, not 
without considerable offence and vexation, one of these disreputable 
jobs in connection with the Middlesex registration court. Nor isa 
secured position conducive to morality. Perhaps we have no con- 
cern with the immoralities of private persons, though even this 
indifference may be carried too far, but for decency’s sake we have 
an interest, and ought to have an interest, in the personal character 
of public functionaries. If an official in the civil service were to 
misconduct himself publicly, the most lenient administration would 
force him to retire, even though the offence was not malversation in 
office. Are the most eminent members of the civil service to claim 
to make laws for us and to do so at their discretion? They have 
latterly been engaged in an act of legislation, which is so strict in 
its requirements of personal morality as to be, in the opinion of many, 
unworkable, and are they to be above criticism ? Butto deny that there 
is a vast amount of recklessness and profligacy among the peers, a far 
larger proportion than in an equal number of five hundred persons 
who are before the public, would be ridiculous, as it would be to 
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doubt that, owing to peculiar influences, much does not come before 
the light. One of the silliest and falsest of platitudes is that of the 
fierce light which beats on persons in exalted positions. They have 
every opportunity to screen their doings, every inclination beyond a 
cynical contempt for public opinion towards doing so, and an abun- 
dant array of accomplices and parasites who will aid them in the 
process. The fact is, the institutions which protect English nobles 
assist the survival of the unfittest. 

The surroundings of a young noble are most unfavouable to the 
growth of morality and the development of a reasonable judgment 
in him. With an assured position from his childhood, he is pecu- 
liarly open to temptation. He is flattered by the attention of 
lackeys, and the deference of all the family to himself. The whole- 
somest part of his education is at a public school, for boys are the 
most democratic of Tories, though even here, unless all our satirists 
are in the wrong, he is sure to meet with toadies, who are bidden to 
especially cultivate his acquaintance and to defer to him. At the 
University, if he goes thither, though some of the grosser forms of 
obsequiousness are abandoned, he is privileged. Over and over again, 
as I have known in my experience of Oxford, noblemen have been 
condoned for misconduct which would in any other person have 
involved disgraceful expulsion, if not civil penalties. Over and over 
again the enquiry into outrages has been dropped, because it was 
known or suspected that noble youth had been petulant or profligate. 
And the same leniency extends to other escapades, even in maturer 
years. If the newspapers tell us what is correct, a peer of by no 
means juvenile age, has been distinguishing himself by vulgar horse- 
play in a Midland town lately. In point of fact, the marvel is that 
80 many peers are capable, respectable, and well conducted persons. 
But it is rather hard on the English nation that they should be 
subject to the uncontrolled discretion of many who cannot lay claim 
to one of these adjectives. 

But the situation is eminently unfavourable to the competence of 
their judgment. It is seldom the case that a peer who has not had a 
preliminary training in the House of Commons, however consider- 
‘able his abilities are, is able to be dispassionate, and not always after 
that. The Duke of Argyll is a very able man, very lucid in speech 
and writing, very eloquent, didactic, convinced and forcible. But I 
never heard of any human being, or any human opinion with which 
the Duke was everin smypathy. A nation may be driven by oppres- 
sion into passive rebellion, or open acts of outrage, but the Duke has 
no regard for any body but the oppressors, if they belong to his own 
order, or to interests analogous to his. The wrongs of the Irish 
peasant, the distress of the Scottish crofter, the despairing discontent 
of the British farmer are met by him with an insistence on the 
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sacred rights of one kind of property. He has misrepresentated the 
anxious reasoning with which farmers have defended their interests in 
agricultural improvements. Even when he undertook the easy task of 
exposing the economical fallacies and the crude inferences of Mr. 
George, he could not refrain from insulting him. I do not wonder 
at this. Itis the iusita superbia of a nobleman, who instinctively 
concludes that any one who criticises him or his order must be in 
the wrong, and who thrusts into the scales of controversy, like 
Brennus in the story, his coronet, with the very premature cry of 
vae victis. Even the light-heated and genial wit of Lord Rosebery 
is slow to see any but its own humour. Lord Carnarvon cannot 
superintend the erection of a monument to Falkland, without per- 
verting history, and making the ceremony an occasion of factious 
declamation. He talks of his political opponents with an acerbity 
which is always unfair, and is frequently abusive. I do not wonder 
at it, he has never had the opportunity or inclination for admiring 
any one but himself, for peers live in a paradise which I do not care 
to characterise. 

No better illustration of the singular mental incapacity of the 
Lords can be shown than in their late most preposterous demand to 
dissolve the House of Commons at their will, and to claim a 
plebiscite from a limited number of electors on the question as to 
whether a number of other Englishmen should be admitted to the 
franchise. And here it may be remarked that it is not a little note- 
worthy that many of those members of the House of Commons who 
are of recent foreign extraction, and who came here, as Juvenal 
says, quo pruna et cottana vento, are characterised by a vehement 
passion for a vigorous foreign policy, and a deep-seated distrust of 
their new countrymen, while they who are by descent Englishmen for 
centuries, many of whom are descended from members of the House 
of Commons, have shown a marked and unvarying trust in their 
fellow-countrymen. In this demand for the plebiscite, formulated 
by the House of Lords, some Englishmen, and most pseudo-English- 
men, have joined. 

The demand is supremely ridiculous. It is to the effect that the 
majority of five hundred persons, casual beyond description, and 
incompetent to judge beyond parallel, should arrest all legislation, 
remit the representatives of the people to the people, and exercise 
the prerogative which Charles I. exercised till the nation was provoked 
into the Long Parliament. It would be to go back three centuries, 
and to substitute for what was, however wrongheaded, an intelligible 
faith, that in the divine right of kings, an absurd, unintelligent, and 
impossible faith, that the self-assertion of five hundred accidents is 
to ke taken for something, and is to be meekly submitted to at the 
instance of the five hundred. 
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The demand is supremely impertinent. It is to the effect that the 
five hundred casualties are better judges of how far the popular wish 
inclines to Parliamentary reform, than the five hundred and more 
persons who are elected by a more or less popular suffrage, who are 
in more or less immediate communication with the persons they 
represent, and who have to consider whether their acts will be in 
harmony with their past pledges and their future political prospects. 
But even from a Tory point of view there is nothing to be said for the 
demand. None of the county members sitting on the Conservative 
side ventured to say that they would not extend the county franchise, 
even on the lines of the Bill. It is hardly possible for Lord Salisbury 
to say that they did not know the mind of their future constituents, 
however faithfully they may represent the present electors. There 
is not a Tory member for a county who did not know, if he had 
divided the House against the second reading, and the Bill passed, 
that he would lose his seat, who does not feel that by voting for the 
absurd proposal that reform and redistribution should go together, 
he might and now has seriously imperilled it, or is particularly easy 
that he was induced to approve of the action of the Lords. 

The demand is utterly hypocritical. The Lords do not want a 
plebiscite on the Reform Bill. They thought, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that they might get an advantage out of the Government’s 
foreign policy, and that the English people, who condemned the pro- 
digious recklessness of the late Government, would condemn the over- 
caution of the present. I venture on asserting that there was not 
one Tory in the House of Commons, and I almost believe there was 
not one Tory in the House of Lords, who believed the accuracy of 
Lord Salisbury’s statement, or believed in his own candour when he 
echoed the statement, that the country had not made up its mind on 
parliamentary reform, that it was indifferent to the issue, and that 
therefore it ought to be formally consulted. When politicians veil 
their real motives by pretended ones, they should be careful about those 
which they profess, if they wish to save themselves from the charge 
of dissimulation or worse. One can never trust Lord Salisbury’s 
judgment. He does his best, no doubt unconsciously, to make us 
distrust his sincerity. 

The demand is supremely mischievous. If the pretence of a right 
to dissolve Parliament is an arrogant assumption on the part of the 
Lords, and is a more audacious act of usurpation than the dissolutions 
of the rash and mendacious Charles, so the attempt to elicit the voice of 
the electors by a plebiscite on a single issue is an imitation, and a bad 
imitation, of the policy of the Second Empire. Napoleon, called the 
Third, did occasionally, to the serious mischief of France, invite, by 
a popular appeal, a vote of confidence in his administration. It was 
disastrous to his people, it was more disastrous to himself, for it led 
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him into the fool’s paradise of 1870. No enemy of free institutions 
could devise a scheme more hostile to them than a plebiscite on a 
single issue, no friend of free institutions could fight too energeti- 
cally against so hateful a conspiracy. It strikes at the root of 
that confidence which should be reposed in representatives, till 
they have betrayed their trust, that of a free judgment within 
recognised lines, a compact which the most shifty politician con- 
fesses to be binding, a breach of which is such bad faith, that the 
person who commits it is, by the unwritten law of Parliament, bound 
to retire or seek re-election. A man must be very fond of his seat 
in Parliament, if he would condescend to hold it on a bargain 
founded in the answer to a single question ; and all experience shows 
that when men are base enough to take a seat under such a condi- 
tion, they will be quite equal to the occasion when they find it con- 
venient to ignore the condition. 

The demand is conspicuously unfair. The Lords demand that the 
House of Commons should be dissolved, in order that a verdict 
should be delivered on the policy of the majority. If the majority 
is condemned by the country, and no reasonable man believes that it 
would be on this issue, the Lords would decree that the county voter 
should not be emancipated, and would mulct the majority with the 
loss of their seats. Ifthe majority is reinstated, they would have 
vindicated themselves, though, as was proved, superfluously, and 
with great loss of private money and labour, and public time. But 
the wager is wholly unfair. It would be, “‘ Heads I win, tails you 
lose,” as the saying is. The Lords would be none the worse for 
being vanquished. They would be just as able to pick a quarrel 
with the new House as they were with the old, perhaps just as 
willing, and with absolutely no fear for the consequences, with 
nothing but a rebuff, which they are too splendid to care for, and 
too thick-skinned to feel, whatever they might do. 

But however harshly the demand may be with justice charac- 
terised, the motive by which the demand was formulated and was to 
be enforced was even more grotesque. The Opposition pleaded 
against extension without redistribution on the ground that the little 
boroughs might swamp the counties. Who believes them? Quis 
tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes 2 Who has hitherto kept the 
little boroughs ? Have the Liberal party desired to retain the piti- 
ful villages which send members to Parliament? Are we responsible 
for Woodstock and Eye, and, to be fair, for Petersfield and Walling- 
ford, though in the former pair the members are nominated, in 
the latter pair elected against territorial influence? Why we shall 
next be told that Mr. Ashmead Bartlett was naturalised by the pre- 
sent Home Secretary, instead of that function, one of the highest 
crimes of the late Government, having been performed by the 
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wise and farseeing genius of Mr. Cross. To imagine that the peers 
intend, in the process of redistribution, to institute any real relation 
between population and representation, is to credit them with a 
fairness of which they have never given proof. What they wished 
to do was to baffle the Government and reform by imposing on the 
former an impossible task, and on the latter a fatal obstacle. They 
probably hoped that there would be much discontent on one side of 
the Liberal party if the disfranchisement (not now, it will be 
remembered, as in former Reform Bills, of individuals, but of locali- 
ties), were extensive, and much discontent of the other side, if small 
constituencies remained unduly represented. They wished to stir up 
the mud of the most ignoble partisanship, and the motives of their 
zeal are manifest. If any event could discredit the capacity, the 
intelligence, the patriotism, the foresight, the reputation of the 
House of Lords, it would be the demand which Lord Salisbury made, 
and his followers accepted, and the motion which Lord Cairns 
formulated, and the majority affirmed. 

The country, we are told, desires to have a second Chamber, in 
order to correct the haste of the House of Commons and secure 
adequate debate. Its utility is further recognised in its reputed 
position, for, as it is alleged, the Lords are a stable, the Commons 
a shifting body. I have never found in the whole history of the 
House of Lords since it became a power, that it did more than one 
good thing. I allude to the resistance of the Whig peers, during 
the reign of Anne, to the occasional Conformity Bill, promoted by 
Nottingham, whose family has greatly fallen, and the High Church 
Tories. As is well known, the Whigs, in order to hold the power 
which they felt slipping from them, through the genius and intrigues 
of Bolingbroke, sacrificed their allies, the Dissenters, and consented 
at last to the Bill. They got no good by their perfidy, as perfidious 
people seldom do. But since that time the business of the Lords 
has been to countenance all oppression, and to resist all justice. 
They never raised their voice against the atrocious penal codes of 
the eighteenth century, though most of these bloody laws were 
passed at the instance of the Whigs and the traders, the latter of 
whom they cordially detested. 

Since the Reform Bill of 1832, and still more since that of 1867, 
in which they acquiesced readily and cynically, they have busied 
themselves in mutilating some bills and in deterring others, It is 
an open secret that much just and necessary legislation would long 
since have been effected, but for the open and secret tactics of the 
Lords. They have never resisted one foolish act of the Commons, 
such, for example, as the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. One cannot 
discover a single act of high political morality in the action of the 
Lords, and it would be easy to discover and exhibit plenty of acts 
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conducted in a contrary spirit. Their existence and action is no 
doubt grateful to indefensible and unjust interests, who recognise 
in them a reasonable and vigorous sympathy. But they have never 
helped to bring the English people out of Egypt and the house of 
bondage, and he would be a very false priest indeed who ascribed 
such a mission and such a function to the golden calf of the English 
race, 

The Tories desire the aid of the Lords in order to prevent, as 
Mr. Howorth has told the Times, the Liberals from jerrymandering 
the Redistribution Bill. To jerrymander, I believe, is to do dis- 
honest work, and I well remember how Mr. Disraeli dealt with 
the redistribution in connection with the Reform Bill of 1867. 
He clapped, without regard to propriety, county districts on to 
boroughs which returned Liberals, with the avowed object of neu- 
tralising the party. He did so at Oxford as I know, he tried to do 
so at Birmingham, when Mr. Bright stopped him, and he retreated. 
But the Liberal party is bound to approximate as nearly as possible 
to the principle of apportioning representation to numbers, a power 
which Mr. Howorth and his allies may call jerrymandering, as they 
may in trade call a fraud a composition. But the redistribution 
which we advocate we also call fair dealing. 

.If the English people likes, it will keep the House of Lords and 
leave it alone with powers strictly limited, or reform it. But it will 
be vain, if we can judge from the past, to expect that this second 
Chamber will ever be other than an obstacle, or to imagine that it 
will give wise counsel or restrain rash action. When it cannot 
obstruct, its debates and its resolutions are of no more account than 
those of the Oxford Union. Hence it can only vindicate its exist- 
ence by obstruction, because it is in this that its only vitality consists. 

There is an institution familiar to the people, though unknown to 
the constitution, as we are told, which fulfils all the functions of a 
second Chamber. It checks irregular and hasty action, it invites 
debate, it lives by the popular will. Those members of it who are 
in the House of Lords are more or less amenable to public opinion, 
for their term of office depends on it. It can stop all legislation 
which it deems unsuitable, for the sturdiest private member has 
never following enough to defy it. It is constrained to be prudent, for 
if it gets the reputation of success, it bears the ill repute of failure. 
It is bound up with the Parliament which it controls. It checks its 
followers by one set of risks, its followers check it by another set of 
risks. It is called the Cabinet, and in my opinion it is not only 
the best second Chamber devisable, but the only second Chamber 
which is necessary. 


James E. TuHorotp Rogers. 
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Ir was in a manner scarcely flattering to himself that Nubar saw his 
dearest wish realised this spring, when he was once more clothed with 
power which he could hardly have hoped ever to wield again. But 
Egypt is credited with possessing three possible Prime Ministers only. 
Cherif, pushed to the utmost limits of endurance, had at last revolted, 
and thrown back in England’s teeth the advice which he was ordered 
to follow. Riaz, curled up on his divan, enjoyed secretly the diffi- 
culties which had befallen Cherif, and politely declined to stir. The 
last resource was Nubar, and he was summoned in haste from his 
country farm to the Presidency. But even at this supreme moment, 
such was the distrust felt of the new President, that Sir Evelyn 
Baring set before him most clearly that, though he was to be Prime 
Minister in name, he was to do no public or private act in that 
capacity without first submitting it to her Majesty’s representative. 
Humiliating as these terms were, Nubar did not hesitate a moment, 
but stoutly took up Cherif’s burden, promising to the world anything 
and everything, and to himself a speedy release from all the engage- 
ments he was taking upon himself. The largest items in Cherif’s 
legacy of trouble were the Soudan question, on which he definitively 
resigned ; the police question, involving more or less the whole 
provincial administration ; the prisons question; which had become a 
quarrel personal and general between the functionaries of the 
Ministers of the Interior and Justice; and the press question, which 
had brought the Egyptian Government into direct collision with the 
French colony, as represented by their newspaper, the Bosphore 
Egyptien. Besides these greater subjects of dissension, Nubar found 
the whole of Egypt in a state of disorganisation and anarchy difficult 
to describe. Every man’s hand was against his fellow, and the 
treasury was nearly empty. 

Nubar’s pact with England was entered into at a moment when 
he, incommon with the Egyptian world at large, interpreted Lord 
Granville’s message to Cherif as a tacit acknowledgment of some- 
thing approaching a protectorate. If England was to give advice 
which she insisted upon being followed, it was only reasonable to 
infer that she would take upon herself the onus of her counsel, and 
assist the Minister who carried it out. Nubar thus estimated, and 
then resolved to accept the situation, inwardly reserving to himself 
the alternative if ever he found himself strong enough, or noticed 
England’s will growing weaker, to throw in his lot with any other 
party whose support might better suit his own interests. In a very 
short time he discovered that Baring was a hard taskmaster, and 
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that his position was growing intolerable, both at the Palace and at 
the Ministries. He, therefore, determined to coquet with the other 
side, and to make friends with the mammon of unrighteousness, 
The obvious mode of doing this was to attack Clifford Lloyd, whose 
unpopularity with the Egyptians made him a fair butt. With the 
Soudan question Nubar refused to meddle. Being in reality a poor 
diplomatist and nothing of a soldier, Nubar preferred to turn his 
peculiar talents to account in the field of ministerial intrigue rather 
than in conflict with France, England, Sir Evelyn Wood, and the 
Mahdi. And here it may be as well to point out that the talents of 
Nubar, although considerable, are not upon a large scale. All his 
abilities are of minor calibre. His mind is one which, though quick 
at seizing a salient point or a happy notion, is entirely incapable of 
creating broad conceptions. By mixing freely with all sorts and 
conditions of men, he has every opportunity of hearing a diversity 
of opinions. He never fails in appropriating those which are likely 
to be of service to him, and having once procured the germ of an 
idea, he has a peculiar capacity for clothing it in Nubaresque form 
and presenting it to the world as his own. A certain veneer 
of eloquence and epigrammatic terseness has enabled him to gain a 
reputation for political wisdom by foisting upon his hearers the trans- 
formed theories and phrases of others. His adroitness in chaffering 
and bargaining alike in great things and small have gained him an 
entirely false name for organising capacity. He will put forward a 
solitary idea for some scheme, will entrust others to work it out, 
finally presenting the whole asa triumph of his own genius. All 
his life he has lived and thriven on the weakness and the strength of 
others, taking advantage openly where he feels himself the stronger, 
and silently stealing the sinews of an adversary who is more than a 
match for him. 

In its way his struggle with Clifford Lloyd was a masterpiece of 
his peculiar style of intrigue. On his accession to power, Nubar found 
Lloyd master of the situation. He had reduced the Minister of the 
Interior to a mere puppet, and the Inspector-General of Reform was 
in reality Minister of the Interior. By the introduction of his new 
police system he had struck a radical blow at the abuses perpetrated 
by the mudirs and old provincial police. Acting on the assumption 
that the maladministration of the governors was the root of brigand- 
age and disturbance throughout the country, he paralysed them by 
placing his own police officers to act in concert with them, but at the 
same time ordering them to report directly to him any instance of 
injustice or tyranny. This system might or might not have suc- 
ceeded in the end, but in its beginnings it was a failure. The 
European police officers had neither the experience nor the actual 
force to carry out their own ideas or Clifford Lloyd’s orders without 
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the assistance of the mudirs. The latter would either work as 
governors of their provinces or not at all. They would take the 
whole responsibility for public order if allowed to uphold their 
authority after their own ideas, but they would not share the task of 
governing with Lloyd’s police. And they said so very plainly, 
offering almost en masse to resign if Lloyd’s scheme was to be carried 
out. This action of the mudirs gave Nubar a very powerful weapon. 
The increase of disorder, owing partly to the divisions amongst the 
provincial authorities and partly to the general excitement occasioned 
by the course of events, was entirely attributed to the new police laws, 
and this lent additional force to the petitions of the mudirs. Nubar 
felt that he had found a case which promised well. It was, however, 
difficult to know at which point to attack him. As Inspector-General 
of Reforms, he was certainly paid by Egypt, but he was in no sense 
an Egyptian official. It became necessary to bring him more closely 
under the authority of the Egyptian Government before complaining 
of his official acts. Accordingly Nubar suggested that for the better 
execution of his measures, it would be advisable that Lloyd should 
be named Under Secretary of State for the Interior, when he would 
have the whole direction of the Ministry more immediately under 
his hands than as Inspector-General of Reforms. Lloyd fought shy 
of the offer for some time, but finally, believing that the change of 
name would affect his real position only in a slight degree, he 
accepted. As a matter of fact, Lloyd made no outward change 
whatever in his conduct of business. But Nubar was content to 
wait, and even to encourage Lloyd in exceeding the usual limits 
of action of an under secretary. Meanwhile the mudirs and 
interior officials began to grow impatient and to fear that Nubar 
had misled them. The time had not yet come, however, for him 
to make an open attack on Lleyd; he prepared the way for 
it by industriously fomenting a quarrel between Sir Benson 
Maxwell and Dr. Crookshank, Lloyd’s Director-General of Prisons. 
Sir B. Maxwell was instigated by his subordinates to prefer formal 
complaints against Dr. Crookshank, which were really directed 
against Lloyd, and finally threatened to prosecute one or both 
of them for illegality in the code of prison regulations drawn up 
by Lloyd on which Crookshank was working. The mere fact of 
Lloyd’s being attacked so violently by a high English functionary 
was manifestly a trump-card for Nubar. Not only did it give 
substance to the unceasing complaints of Egyptian officials against 
the English Under Secretary, but the spectacle of two of our 
highest officials being engaged in the bitterest recriminations, and 
each calling for the other’s resignation, threw considerable discredit 
on the whole English administration. It was not on this question, 
however, that Nubar elected: finally to join issue with Lloyd, but on 
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the Municipality Bill of Alexandria. The townspeople for some time 
past had been clamouring both by petitions and through the public 
press for a municipality. Lloyd sketched a Bill, whieh was approved 
by the Council of Ministers, and with this in his pocket he went 
down to Alexandria to lay the scheme before them. At the same 
time he published it in the newspapers. As he went to Alexandria 
with the full knowledge and tacit consent of Nubar, he was surprised 
at being suddenly recalled by Sir E. Baring to defend himself — 
against the charge of a gross breach of ministerial etiquette. He 
found Baring, Sir B. Mawell, and Nubar together when he went to 
the house of the Egyptian Prime Minister. Nubar protested that 
the question was not a personal one, but that it was impossible for 
him to continue as head of the Egyptian State if Lloyd or any other 
Englishman were to be allowed to discuss State measures without 
consulting him and before they had become law. He then went into 
the other questions of police and prisons. He declared that by the 
new police scheme the country was being reduced to a state of 
anarchy which had already necessitated the proclamation of a kind 
of martial law ; that the mudirs had declared to him that they would 
no longer be responsible for the maintenance of order, and that he 
must beg Baring to judge of the effects of Lloyd’s action. He was 
quite ready to go himself if necessary ; but if he stayed, Lloyd must 
go, or must confine himself to a much more dependent line of action. 
On Nubar’s side was Sir B. Maxwell, who supported many of his asser- 
tions as to the state of disorder in the provinces, and the impossibility 
and illegality of continuing the existing police and prison régime. 
The coup was well considered, well timed, and decisively struck. 
There could scarcely be any doubt as to the result. If Nubar resigned, 
Baring would once more have found himself without a titular 
Prime Minister. In fact the choice lay between upholding Lloyd, 
which meant definitely taking over the whole internal administra- 
tion of Egypt, or giving in to Nubar, which meant an abandon- 
ment of the whole work of the past year in the interior. Baring 
would have liked a compromise, but none was possible. Nubar had 
designedly let things go too far. Had he complained sooner or on 
one small point, the difficulty might have been smoothed down. But 
he had allowed his griefs to grow, and now he declared, he would 
permit no arbitrary Englishmen to act independently of him. After 
a simulated arrangement to save appearances, Lloyd was sent home, 
and Nubar scored his first great victory. The fruits of it very soon 
became apparent. One of Lloyd’s principal safeguards against 
injustice had been the establishment of a large staff of English 
translators, who sent into him copies of every petition presented to 
the Ministry. This staff was promptly abolished, and petitions, 
unless well backed or gilded, find their way, as of old, straight to the 
waste-paper basket. Having got rid of Lloyd, the next thing to be 
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done was to remodel the police so as to give satisfaction to the 
mudirs. 

One of the heaviest grievances against Lloyd had been his “ mar- 
tial law ” in the provinces against brigandage. As a substitute for 
this Nubar at once curtailed the powers of the police, handing back 
the inquisitorial power to the mudirs. But in order to give his 
action the appearance of legality he joined to the mudirs a delegate 
of the Procureur-General (Substitut de Parquet), and a sheikh from 
each district, thus forming a commission at each chief provincial 
town. This commission, however, being a special one, has much 
the aspect of a court-martial. It would take too long to follow 
the incident and its attendant intrigues from the beginning. It is 
enough to say, that when the swbstituts and the mudirs, with their 
satellites, found that henceforth the prisons were under daily inspec- 
tion, that torture was abolished, and that a man could not be sent to 
prison without a written order from some one who was thenceforth 
responsible for his incarceration, nor kept there for years until he 
paid enough to procure his release, a storm of opposition arose. A 
sudden philanthropy seized upon Sir Benson Maxwell and his 
substituts. It had never before entéred their imagination that the 
prisons concerned them. Scarcely a day passed now, however, 
without somebody visiting a prison, and endeavouring to extract 
some fact which might be twisted into an accusation against the 
English administration. No device or subterfuge seemed too trifling 
or mean to gain the desired end. Up to the present all have failed, 
the only result being that the Procureur-General and his staff have 
been so busied in attempting to find fault with the prisons that 
they appear to have abandoned their own legitimate duties. 
Whilst Dr. Crookshank, with the inadequate means at his dis- 
posal, does his best to meet the calls upon him, the Parquet 
content themselves with sending in shoals of prisoners day after 
day, and instead of working off the old cases by trial confine 
themselves to commitments. The increase in the number of un- 
condemned prisoners now under detention is alarming. In several © 
prisons there are many more awaiting trial than condemned. At 
Zagazig, for instance, the returns for the last month show 185 
uncondemned as against 53 condemned; at Tantah, 150 to 77; at 
Damanboor, 93 to 26. These are the three principal towns of 
Lower Egypt. And it must further be noted that amongst the con- 
demned are many sentenced to hard labour for long terms who 
should be in the convict prisons at Alexandria and Toorah, where 
as yet there is not sufficient accommodation. This makes the 
proportion more disgraceful still, and the prison question is one 
which must before long be decisively settled, otherwise the late 
mutinies and revolts show that the prisoners will constitute a serious 
danger to public peace. On this particular question Nubar has 
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apparently taken no very active outward part, though his sympathies 
are undoubtedly with the substituts. The rest of the Interior is now 
purged of English interference ;- the prisons administration alone 
remains, like Naboth’s vineyard. And since the power of pashadom 
is not likely to be satisfied with the half when there is any chance 
of getting the whole, there is great reason to fear that unless he is 
strongly supported Doctor Crookshank will follow his ex-chief. 

The study of the second reign of Nubar would not be complete 
without mention of the incident of the Bosphore Egyptien, a French 
newspaper published in Cairo. The tone of this journal had at last 
become so offensive that Lloyd decided to suppress it, and accordingly 
notice was sent to the French Consul-General to be served upon this 
paper. As the Bosphore, however, was a very powerful engine for 
sowing sedition broadcast, and especially for throwing the most 
virulent abuse at England and everything English, the French 
Consulate refused to have anything to do with its suppression, and 
Baring, on being applied to, declined to use his influence with 
M.Barrére. The Bosphore, disregarding its own engagements to abide 
by the Press Laws, and all the threats of the Government, continued 
to appear as before, a standing proof at once of the treachery of 
Nubar, the impotence of the Egyptian Government and the ill-will 
of France. 

When I left Cairo in the beginning of July, Nubar seemed most 
absolutely master of the situation, but whispers were already abroad 
that his position was not so secure as it appeared. After Baring’s 
departure he had cautiously felt his way towards an understanding 
with France, and his renewed intimacy with the Palace was a matter 
of universal comment. Rumours of the Khedive himself taking the 
Presidency of the Cabinet were the result. Nubar did not deny 
that he should be pleased to see Tewfik Pasha take a more active 
part in public affairs. The idea formed by Nubar was probably 
that by making the Khedive President of the Council, and 
keeping one of the other portfolios himself, he would retain almost 
if not all his old power, with the faculty of putting on to the 
shoulders of the Khedive any unpleasant responsibility. This com- 
bination was naturally viewed very differently by different parties. 
The French supported it, but possibly with a wish to get Nubar out of 
the way. The Khedive himself, whilst half inclined to accept 
the temptation of having some little share in the government of his 
own country, mistrusted the offer and the quarter from which it 
came. England, without giving reasons, preferred a continuance of 
the status quo, and so for the present Nubar must be content to carry 
on the work he has begun. This is by no means an easy task. 
Daily recurring abuses point to the necessity for renewed English 
supervision. ‘wo new English inspectors have been proposed, but 
Nubar stoutly combats the idea, which is being resolutely pressed 
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upon him. Having got rid of Lloyd, it would ill suit him to have 
a couple of fresh thorns planted in his side. 

The results of our experiment with Nubar are little less than 
disastrous. He has fully realised the weakness and worthlessness of 
our policy, and has gone over to the stronger. Nubar is now hope- 
lessly committed to all those interests which are peculiarly antago- 
nistic to our own. The Egyptian premier of our choice is at 
the present moment the trusted ally of France and pashadom. 
Probably no one is more surprised than himself at his own 
signal and rapid success. He imagines, doubtless, that his long- 
cherished dream of Egypt under an Armenian regent is now 
within a reasonable distance of fulfilment, and he rejoices as a 
strong man armed. But his strength is more apparent than real ; 
it lies in the known and incurable weakness of his sovereign, in the 
contradictions and instability of English policy, in the maze of 
European rivalries which surround him and us, and in the impossi- 
bility of most of his competitors. In Egypt, as in all other Oriental 
countries, everything depends on the character of the real chief of 
the State. If Egypt possessed a strong ruler Nubar would be a 
cypher ; if England was elected to réally govern the country Nubar 
would be, as long as it suited him, her most obedient servant and 
the zealous performer of her behests. As matters stand he is, and 
ever will be, a danger to us. “We contemplate with surprise 
to-day the blind trust we displayed on his behalf only six short 
months ago. Events in Egypt are marching quicker than diplomacy, 
and a great crisis is approaching. The action of Nubar will pos- 
sibly hasten the inevitable catastrophe. When the crisis comes it 
will concern the future of England just as much as it will affect 
the future of Egypt. England will shortly have to chose between 
one of three courses; she must commit Egypt to the care of a 
really energetic and capable native ruler—to the hands of one 
before whom Nubar would be a nonentity, and who could with a 
strong will suppress anarchy within and resist intrigue from with- 
out. If she does not do this she must in some form or other 
annex the country. Egyptian Presidents of the Council will then 
disappear from the arena of practical politics. The only other 
alternative will be to leave Egypt to the tender mercies of France. 
In that case the coming race of Egyptian premiers will be no con- 
cern of ours, for our position as a Mediterranean power will have 
come to an end. Nubar, at any rate, will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has in person given us the most ample proof of the 
impossibility of the present régime, and afforded us a warning which 
should assist materially in their deliberations those statesmen upon 
Whom the grave responsibilities of the existing Egyptian chaos are 
commonly supposed to rest. 

A British Restpent In Carro. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
I.—POLITICAL. 


Tue chief events of political importance which have happened during 
the past month may be ranged under the two heads, Parliamentary 
Reform and Egypt. The position of the Franchise Bill, and the 
relations occupied towards it, by the various parties and factions of 
parties in the State are so well known in themselves, and are treated 
at such length in more than one article in the current number of 
this Review, that it is unnecessary specially to dwell upon them 
here. How can any reasonable or honest critic accuse the Govern- 
ment of having provoked a collision between the two Houses of Par- 
liament ? Mr. Gladstone proposed a course, which, if adopted, would 
have rendered it morally certain that no general election could take 
place, before the opportunity had been afforded of discussing the 
Redistribution Bill that the present cabinet is pledged to intro- 
duce. Whether this measure would have become law,—whether it 
would have proved acceptable to Lord Salisbury and the Conservative 
Peers,—is a different question. The opposition is naturally anxious 
to deal with redistribution, upon what its spokesmen call sound and 
equitable principles—that is in a manner calculated to help the 
Conservative cause. The Conservatives, moreover, have a strong 
interest in forcing an appeal to the constituencies, as they are, 
and not as they will be when the gift of full citizenship has 
been bestowed upon the workmen and artisans who inhabit our rural 
districts. When, therefore, ministers are taunted with insincerity, 
dishonesty, and other vices of the same kind, it must be remembered 
that the Tories, in virtue of their party exigencies and their political 
demands, expose themselves to an obvious retort. 

There is, the Conservatives protest, no reason to believe that the 
country is strongly in favour of the Franchise Bill, or that, if con- 
sulted, it would pronounce for the severance of redistribution from 
enfranchisement. Exactly; and, therefore, the Lords reject the 
Franchise measure, and Lord Salisbury insists upon his right to compel 
the Government to appeal to the country. There are two reasons why 
it is impossible for Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to do anything 
which would countenance these pretensions. Ministers have a com- 
pact and overwhelming majority in the House of Commons. 
Is Lord Salisbury a better judge than Mr. Gladstone whether 
the House of Commons fairly reflects the opinions of the English 
people? Suppose that the Prime Minister, as a popular leader, 
were to allow such an assumption, what is the precedent he would set, 
and what isthe far-reaching responsibility he would incur? Simply 
this: that whenever, at any future time, the peers objected to the 
policy of a Liberal administration, they would be within their right 
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in throwing out obnoxious measures and in commanding the Govern- 
ment of the day to dissolve, on the plea, which Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
cession to the demand, now advanced, would be held to justify— 
that they (the Lords) were better judges of popular sentiment than 
the cabinet. The second reason why Mr. Gladstone cannot acquiesce 
in a course, that might have the effect of handing over the whole 
business of redistribution to his opponents, arises out of his manifest 
duty to the two million electors whom he desires toadd to the register. 
No plan of redistribution can be satisfactory or final which does not 
commend itself to the majority of those who await emancipation. 
Granted that, before a readjustment of electoral power takes place, 
there may be an appeal to the enlarged constituencies; is it not 
probable that the Parliament thus returned, would be more likely 
to devise a plan of redistribution acceptable to the mass of the new 
electors than the Conservatives? If this is so, then it would follow 
that the right which the Lords and the Conservatives together now 
assert, to settle the whole business of redistribution, is unconstitu- 
tional and diametrically opposed to the first principles of political 
equity and expediency. 

Such, upon a general review of the question, appear to be the 
main issues involved in the struggle to which Lord Salisbury and 
his followers have committed the country. The Conservatives 
aim at precipitating a dissolution for party purposes. The Liberals 
are bound to resist this object, not so much on party, as on 
national, grounds. The country, there is every reason to believe, 
adopts this view of the matter, and is anxious to signify its 
disapproval of the Tory claims decisively, but temperately. Hence 
the general aspect of the impressive demonstration of which the 
capital was the scene on the 21st of the present month. Other 
circumstances no doubt combined to invest the display with the graces 
of sobriety and moderation. Thus, it may be said, the masses have 
a consciousness now which they never possessed before, that in the 
long run their prerogative must prevail against the pretensions 
of aristocratic privilege, and that there is the less necessity 
for disorderly ebullitions of their will. Again, the Conservatives 
wisely abstained from any organized attempts to interfere with 
the Hyde Park meeting. Had such interference been forthcoming, 
the crowd would have known how to meet and resent it. But 
because there ardse no emergency and consequently no conflict, 
therefore Lord Salisbury chose to characterize the business 
as an attempt at “legislation by picnic.” Before Parliament 
meets again in the late autumn many other such manifesta- 
tions of public feeling will have been witnessed. Will the Tory 
leaders denounce these too, as inadequate and unreal, in pro- 
portion as they are peaceful? It is their object to convince the 
opposition that the House of Commons is, as the Prime Minister and 
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his colleagues insist, the faithful reflection of the judgment of the 
country. If the Tories continue to deny such to be the case, 
because there is no breach of the peace, they will challenge the 
disturbance that they deprecate. The agitation has begun. So far 
as it has proceeded, its methods have been tranquil and blameless, 
Will the Conservatives persist in saying that if it remains without 
reproach it is too insignificant to convey any lesson? In that case 
they must be prepared for the consequences, for which they alone 
can be held responsible. 

Lord Salisbury notoriously calculates that the affairs of Egypt 
may help him to force a dissolution; that the Conference now 
sitting in London will break down; that the Mahdi may advance 
upon Egypt, and that this combination of sinister contingencies will 
not only fatally discredit the Government, but will insure their 
defeat in the country. As regards the future of Egyptian finance, we 
write at a disadvantage. Mr. Gladstone is not likely to make his 
decisive statement on the results of the deliberations of the financial 
experts for some days to come, and meanwhile there are only the 
rumours that the Conference has failed. Not being, therefore, in a 
position either to criticise or defend what has been done, we prefer to 
point out what, in our opinion, may be done. The French plenipo- 
tentiaries may accept the English estimate of Egyptian expenditure, 
but, in obedience to the pressure brought to bear upon them and 
upon the Government of M. Ferry by the representatives of French 
finance, may take exception to the other part of the budget, the pos- 
sibilities of Egyptian revenue. In reply to the English proposal to 
reduce the interest on the debt, they may insist that an additional 
£600,000 per annum can be extorted from the fellahs. Such a sugges- 
tion cannot be accepted by England. The English Government may 
not, indeed, deny the possibility of squeezing this further sum from the 
Egyptian peasantry. All they need say is that they refuse to engage 
in the attempt to do so, and that, further, they refuse to make our 
soldiers in Egypt the executioners of such a policy. If, therefore, 
the French decisions—always assuming that they are final, and that 
the account which we have given of them is correct—are pressed, the 
Conference must fail. The English proposal, which is one for a 
composition, must break down, and Egypt will be left face to face 
with her creditors. It is not difficult to predict what may happen. 
The first duty imposed upon her will be that of self-preservation. 
She must provide for her own existence, and to do this she must 
take, or in other words, intercept before it reaches the liquidating 
body, the revenues necessary for the internal administration of the 
country. Whatever balance may be available can go to her 
creditors. It will be inadequate, but what can her creditors then 
do? They may sue their debtor, and even obtain judgment against 
her, in the international tribunals. But these tribunals will be 
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without the material force to give effect to their decrees, and it is 
certain that neither the Egyptian nor the English army will inter- 
vene to compel the Egyptian Government to raise from the peasants 
the sum necessary to pay the debts in full. Let the fact be plainly 
put, and fairly faced—the Egyptian Government is in the position 
of a private individual who is hopelessly insolvent, and who offers a 
choice between composition and bankruptcy. If Europe will not 
accept a composition, it must accept the bankruptcy, and in this case 
the creditors will only get what remains after the payment of all 
necessary expenses. 

The most absorbing topic of European interest during the month 
has been supplied by the outbreak of cholera in France. It has 
taken precedence alike of the London Conference, of the Franco- 
Moorish question, of the beginnings of the Clerical Cabinet in 
Belgium, and the treatment which the German flag received in Paris 
on the day of the National Féte. In Morocco France has taken a 
practical step towards retreating from the dangerous position assumed 
by an official of the same type as Roustan and Tricou,—by disowning 
his action. Spain, Italy, and England might have objected to a 
repetition of the Tunisian method in Morocco. Yet the French have 
got the necessary material—the Shereef of Wazan included—ready 
fora more favourable occasion. The affair of the Place de la Con- 
corde and the Rue de Rivoli might have proved more serious. Prince 
Bismarck might easily have magnified it, had he cared to do so, 
into a casus belli, But he had no idea of doing anything of the sort, 
and independently of his attitude in this matter, he has recently 
shown himself decidedly favourable to France. His financial adviser 
at the Conference, M. von Derenthal, has, it is said, consistently 
supported the counter-proposals of M. de Bligniéres. As regards 
Belgium, she is advancing more quickly than was expected towards 
the clericalising of her institutions. Apart from her Cabinet, she 
has now a Senate where ecclesiastical propensities predominate. Yet 
the reappointment of a Nuncio in Brussels does not specifically repre- 
sent the new direction in her policy, since that measure had virtually 
been decided under Frére-Orban. There is, however, a project in 
preparation which aims at the handing over of the schools to the 
Catholic priests ; nor should the fact be unnoticed that, on the 21st 
instant, the anniversary of the day when, fifty-three years ago, King 
Leopold I. took the oath of the Constitution, the Ze Deum was sung 
in the presence of the bishops and many officials and judges, who 
had kept aloof since 1880, because the ecclesiastical authorities had 
condemned the people’s participation in the national festival. 

To return to the cholera. It was towards the end of June that 
there arrived reports of the presence of this malignant malady at 
Toulon: one death had occurred on the 14th, two on the 20th, and 
ten on the 22nd. Suspicion pointed to the troop-ship Sarthe, lately 
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arrived from Saigon; and that vessel was removed to a distance 
from the port. This is not the first time that a French troop- 
ship returning from Cochin China has had cholera on board; 
in 1872 the transport Corrése passed through the Suez Canal 
with a clean bill of health, although there had been sixty cases 
of cholera in her (thirty of them fatal) since she left Saigon. 
The first cases at Toulon in June last were mostly among sailors 
and men employed in the dockyard, and the very large proportion 
of recoveries (four out of five) raised a doubt whether the disease 
were of the true Asiatic type. On the 28th of June the first death 
from cholera took place at Marseilles. In both cities the mortality 
rose steadily until it reached the maximum of about sixty-five deaths 
in the twenty-four hours in Marseilles, and about forty in Toulon,— 
the total for the two cities now being considerably over one thousand. 
The pestilence has spread to other places in Provence, notably to 
Arles, where there have been, for some time, about ten deaths a day. 
The course of the epidemic hitherto has been closely in accordance 
with the precedent of 1865, so far as that related to Provence; but 
there is this important difference—in 1865, the pestilence reached 
the shores of Europe from Alexandria, almost simultaneously at four 
or more independent points,—Valencia, Marseilles, Ancona, and 
Constantinople ;—its invasion therefore proceeded on distinct lines, 
and its diffusion became all the more certain. From 1865 to 
1874, it was never absent from one part or another of the east 
of Europe, and from first to last its victims must have been 
nearly a million. In the present instance there is a certain small 
probability of the disease being localised in Provence. If it were to 
follow exactly the precedent of 1865, which began three weeks 
later in the season, it would appear in and around Paris about 
the end of September, and spare all the other great towns in France 
except those originally infected in Provence, and Bordeaux and 
Brest. In that epidemic the serious invasion of Great Britain was © 
in the year following (1866) at a number of independent centres 
about the first week of July, the infection having been brought 
across the North Sea. The total mortality in Marseilles in 1869, 
from July 23 to October 23 was 1,847; in Toulon the same year, 
from August 27 to October 22, it was 1,282. In Paris that year 
the cholera mortality was 6,011 from October 1 to December 3. 
There has been much panic at Toulon, Marseilles, and Arles, and 
exodus of all who could get away. The advantage of escaping an 
en masse from an infected soil is well understood in that corner 
of the Mediterranean. The usual machinery of quarantine upon 
sea and land travel has been set in motion. The greatest danger 
to Italy is along the Riviera, where there are thousands of 
poor Italians seeking to return from theinfected cities. An incident 
just reported throws a good deal of light on the policy of crowding 
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travellers into lazarettos, without the conveniences and decencies of 
living. At Ventimiglia, a man who had gone through the fixed 
term of quarantine, was about to leave, when he was seized with 
cholera and died in a few hours. An English steamer, the St. 
Dunstan, touched at Marseilles on the homeward voyage from Bom- 
bay, and cholera appeared among her crew a day or two after she 
sailed again for Liverpool. Two of them died, and most of the 
others suffered more or less from choleraic sickness, When the 
vessel arrived in the Mersey she was detained in the river under the 
control of the Port Sanitary Authority for a day or two, and is now 
docked. The novel point in the case of the St, Dunstan arose in con- 
nection with the recent practice of steamships carrying water-ballast ; 
in this case water from the dock in Marseilles was let into the ballast- 
tank, and there were strong reasons for suspecting that it was tainted 
with choleraic matters from the sewage of the town. It was dis- 
charged into the Mersey on the ebb tide, and there can be no doubt 
that, so diluted and oxidised, it would be quite harmless. 


II.—FINANCE. 

Not since the summer following’ the stoppage of the city of 
Glasgow Bank, has the city known a less eventful month. This is 
scarcely to be wondered at after the exciting times through which 
the world of credit has passed. Although the startling losses that 
have fallen alike on institutions and individuals have been borne 
with a splendid exemption from any approach towards the panics of 
former days, they have bred a good deal of the distrust which suc- 
ceeds a crisis of the phenomenal order, and distrust always makes 
the current of business uneventful. No new enterprises are entered 
upon because promoters and the public are both afraid of the unfore- 
seen. Money sinks in price until those who possess it begin to deem 
themselves the unluckiest of mortals. The universal complaint is that 
enterprise is dead, and men’s conversation in places of business resort 
ismuch more likely to be of imaginary catastrophes impending than 
of renewed conquests in the world-wide field of commerce. In one 
sense we have more of this latter display of the characteristics of 
distrust at the present time than usually follows the ordinary panic. 
A panic, it is often remarked, “clears the air.’ It applies an in- 
fallible test to men and institutions. The solvent endure, the bank- 
rupt go to the wall, and after the storm has passed by dealers in 
money and credit think they know whom to trust. Twice, however, 
within the past ten years, there have been all the elements of a 
great break-down in credit visible in London, and nothing 
particular has come of them. Quidnuncs, therefore, find in 
the absence of events of a startling character an excuse for the 
propagation of the wildest reports regarding the credit and stability 
of the most venerated institution. Now the taleis that a great bank 
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has lost so much by rogues whom it has trusted that it must either 
find new capital or succumb. Or you hear that So-and-so has 
suffered to such an unheard-of extent through speculations in sugar 
or coffee or wheat that stoppage is only a question of days. And 
when days and weeks pass without producing the least result the 
undaunted prophet of evil lays all the blame on the foreigner. Were 
it not that this, that, or the other foreign banking-house lends its 
name and its means to firms in distress every day in the week would 
be signalized by a more or less appalling failure. 

This, briefly indicated, is the tone and temper of the money 
market at the present time, and it explains the position of affairs 
better than the most elaborate description could possibly do. We 
are passing through a period of universal distrust which has been 
aggravated by the absence of any test, so to say, as to who is solvent 
and who is not. The concrete expression of scepticism as to the 
solvency of one’s neighbour is found in what the city calls “cheap 
money.” ‘There is far more means in the market than can be used, 


while not a week passes without adding to the list of firms whose 
drafts or acceptances are put upon the list of the suspected. A 
position of this kind makes the record of trade and finances unevent- 
ful in the extreme. During July, in fact, no events have occurred, 
nobody failed of any consequence, and no alteration took place in the 


attitude of the money market toward borrowers. What will be the 
outcome of this curious dead-lock we, in one sense, do not venture 
to predict. It may, however, be confidently asserted that, should 
the autumn and winter pass by with no confirmation of the gloomy 
anticipations of those who now see credit of all kinds on its last legs, 
an outburst of speculative activity is the certain consequence of the 
present apathy. We have not reached the beginning of such a time 
yet, but, should no signal catastrophe intervene, it is not very far 
off. But will no such mishap occur? That is just what we cannot 
be sure of. Our impression—and it is an impression only—is that 
for the present, perhaps for years to come, the worst is past. 
The test of universal distrust has not been applied to credit, and 
therefore no one can say whether its apparent stability under 
exceptional trials is to be justified by events or not. We lean, 
however, to the opinion that it will, were it for no other reason than 
that the assertions of croakers have been already so often falsified. 
Too little allowance is always made in their statements for the in- 
calculable extension in the facilities for sustaining credit enjoyed by 
modern civilised nations. Formerly, a house that lost more than it 
could afford, sooner or later failed ; to-day it is “‘ financed,”’ turned into 
a limited liability company, kept alive somehow till better days 
return. We see nothing to hinder this from being the course of our 
financial history now. 


July 28, 1884. 





